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IF  the  Can  Company  from  whom  you 
buy  Cans  hasn’t  the  resources  to 
offer  every  possible  facility  of  service — 
you  aren’t  getting  the  most  out  of  your 

dollars.  If  resources  aren’t  _ 

there  to  have  the  finest  Number 

equipment— to  hire  the  fin-  icanCan 
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When  you’re  buying  cans,  Zagalir 


Number  9  of  a  Series 
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resources  are  most  impor- 

tant.  Which  is  one  reason 

why  for  so  many  canners  American  Can 

Company  is  the  first  and  only  choice. 

Thanks  to  great  research  laboratories — 

and  to  men  working  in  them  day  and 

night,  Canco  customers  are  usually  the 


The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  9 
— is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


first  to  profit  in  the  discovery  of  new 
types  of  containers,  new  methods  of 
preparing  and  packing  products.  De¬ 
liveries — swift  and  certain — are  taken 

_  care  of  by  a  network  of 

”  plants,  located  in  the  major 

heAmer-  .  ^  . 

panv—of  canning  centers  ot  the 


country. 

Because  Canco  does  have 
all  these  facilities  of  ex- 


ts  are  a  peHence,  of  resources  and 
will  be  brains — we  are  able  to  serve 

ur  while  ..  ..  i 

you  the  way  you  want  to  be 
served.  Whatever  or  wher¬ 
ever  your  problem  may  be,  let  Canco 
take  care  of  your  requirements.  The 
Canco  men  who  serve  you  are  backed 
by  every  conceivable  resource  necessary 
to  render  the  highest  type  of  help. 


American  Can  Company 
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BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
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TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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Corn  Shaker 


BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient  shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to 
labeling  machine  without  handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn, 
here  is  a  remedy— Use  our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives 
the  corn  a  Rich  Creamy  Appearance. 

Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 

^  Pea  &  Bean  Filler*,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
J  Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Process  Clock,  TomatoFillers,  Tomato  Washer  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
j  Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Exhauster,  Cooker.  Rotary  Syruper,  Liquid  Plunger  Filler, 
V  Angle  Hanger,  Can  Sterilizer,  Can  Cleaner,  Fiiction  Clutch. 


Manufacturers  of 
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1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Tranamistion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


A  New  Size  For  1931 


There  will  be  a  larger  size 
of  the 

MONITOR  SHAKER 
PEA  WASHER 

for  the  next  pack  -  a  size 
with  ample  capacity  for  the 
fast  line. 

We  have  also  worked  out  a 
few  minor  improvements 
to  the  machine  and  its 
work  in  removing  Skins 
and  Splits  after  the  Blan- 
cher  in  1931  will  be  found 
perfect. 

SAVE  HAND  LABOR  -  THIS 
MACHINE  WILL  DO  IT. 

Prices  are  at  their  lowest 
level  right  now. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto,,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


The  Bloomsdale  Tomato 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  reported  The  Bloomsdale  as  picking  18  tons  per  acre  as  compared 
with  the  tons  credited  to  Stone.  Likewise  it  is  a  25%  larger  cropper  than  the  well-known 
Earliana.  The  Earliana  is  somewhat  flat  and  convoluted  while  The  Bloomsdale  is  early,  far  superior 
because  it  is  smooth,  plump  and  a  continuous  picker.  Five  pickings  at  intervals  of  ten  days  for  a 
total  of  50  days  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  plant  is  particularly  hardy,  being  free  from  disease 
both  at  stem  and  fruit.  All  of  The  Bloomsdale  seed  is  grown  by  us  at  Bristol.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
order  now. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 
Bristol,  Penna. 


LEADERS  FOR  THREE  CENTURIES 


BUY  THE  BESI 


CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 

The  Trade  Company 

Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 

for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 

One  Year . $3.00 

107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 

business. 

Canada  -  .  .  .  .  $4.00 

Foreign  -  -  .  .  .  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  ,10 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

CHILDLIKE — It  is  easy  to  say  with  the  old  Quaker, 
“Jonathan,  the  whole  world  is  crazy  but  you  and 
me,  and  even  thee  doeth  often  act  peculiar,”  but 
as  business  men  it  must  have  struck  you  as  nothing 
less  than  childish  the  way  one  after  another  of  our 
supposedly  leaders  attempt  to  explain  away  the  present 
depression  in  business.  There,  is  a  grand  chorus  going 
up  now  that  all  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  state  of  mind, 
in  which  fear  plays  the  predominant  part,  and  common 
sense  nothing  at  all.  That  business  is  intrinsically 
sound,  the  country  the  w'ealthiest  that  ever  existed, 
and  that  all  that  is  needed  is  to  begin  to  do  business 
again.  Others  have  broken  out  with  a  buying  cam¬ 
paign,  trying  to  induce  everyone  to  buy  something, 
whether  thev  needed  it  or  not,  because  that  act  would 
start  the  wheels  going  again  and  end  the  unemploy¬ 
ment.  And  all  manner  of  half-baked  ideas  are  flying 
about  as  to  how  to  end  this  unemployment.  If  you  can 
think  connectedly  and  soberly  all  this  must  seem  like 
utter  childishness.  It  poorly  behooves  hard-sensed 
business  men  to  indulge  in  such  prattle,  to  say  the  least. 

And  now  that  we  have  said  this  much,  let  us  demon¬ 
strate  our  “peculiarity”  by  joining  in  this  silly  chorus 
and  saying  like  things. 

No  need  to  point  to  the  horde  of  worth-while  men 
walking  the  streets,  many  of  them  forced  to  beg;  of 
the  bread  lines  now  existing,  even  here  in  Baltimore, 
where  they  have  not  been  known  for  years,  if  ever  be¬ 
fore,  or  of  the  more  important  fact  that  even  appar¬ 
ently  necessary  buying  is  continually  postponed  or  held 
down  to  the  ultimate  minimum,  because  you  know  this, 
or  feel  the  effects  of  it  in  the  poor  marketing  conditions 
for  your  products.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  we  will  tell 
that  this  is  the  cause  for  the  poor  market  prices  on 
canned  foods,  when,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  supply, 
prices  should  be  at  least  comfortable  and  buying  fairly 
brisk. 

And  here  is  the  peculiarity :  every  business  house  in 
every  line  is  willing  to  work  at  full  normal  capacity,  to 


buy  freely  to  cover  normal  requirements,  to  employ  the 
full  quota  of  its  employes,  and  all  these  employes  are 
willing  to  work,  nay,  anxious  to  give  a  better  day’s  re¬ 
turn  for  their  wage  than  they  have  in  the  past  twelve 
years.  So  you  have  the  picture  of  everyone  willing  to 
“carry  on”  normally,  on  a  moderate,  sensible  scale,  and 
free  of  the  wild,  speculative  action  or  production  of  the 
previous  years.  Then  why  does  not  business  and  em¬ 
ployment  resume?  Why  do  not  all  these  men  do  what 
they  most  want  to  do  ? 

Lines  of  business  are  not  loaded  down  with  heavy 
accumulations  of  stocks.  Every  line  of  business  did 
what  the  canned  foods  industry  has  done  in  the  past 
three  years :  cleaned  out  old  holdings,  and  for  the  past 
year  or  more  have  been  producing  in  line  with  their  de¬ 
mands,  being  careful  to  not  pile  up  unwanted  stocks. 
It  makes  no  difference  if  it  was  old  Dame  Nature  who 
did  this  for  the  canning  industry,  instead  of  the  cun- 
ners  themselves ;  it  was  done,  and  there  are  now  no  bur¬ 
densome  stocks  of  canned  foods  in  any  line  or  any¬ 
where.  And  you  will  find  the  same  conditions  existing 
today  in  every  other  line  of  business,  broadly  speaking. 
We  are  not  suffering  from  foolhardy  and  senseless  pro¬ 
duction,  regardless  of  consumption.  More  than  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  business 
recognizes  clearly  the  necessity  of  keeping  wages  at  a 
relatively  high  point,  so  that  the  consumers  will  havj 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  products  of  the  mills  and 
factories,  and  thus  keep  business  moving.  And  so  all 
business  is  trying  to  keep  from  reducing  wages,  and 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  reducing  the 
hours  of  work,  so  as  to  employ  more  hands,  and  so 
spread  the  money  further,  but  in  this  there  is  no 
thought  of  reducing  wages.  That  is  a  revolution  in 
itself,  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  at  least  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  business  for  making  the  effort. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  business  as  a  whole  is  afraid  to  go 
ahead?  We  don’t  believe  there  is  a  shred  of  truth  in 
that.  Of  course,  there  are  some  timid  souls,  but  the 
vast  majority  would  plunge  in  up  to  their  ears  at  once 
if  they  could.  And  why  can’t  they  ?  Because  most  of 
them  are  “rich  on  their  books  and  poor  in  their  bank 
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accounts,”  or  in  plain  language  they  haven’t  the  money. 
They  can’t  pay  their  bills  because  they  can’t  niake  col¬ 
lections,  and  the”  can’t  buy  more  because  their  credit 
is  exhausted.  So  the  whole  question  comes  down  to  the 
control  of  the  money ;  for  if  business  is  solvent,  and  it 
is,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  get  the  money  to  carry  on. 
We  put  the  control  of  business  in  the  hands  o  f  the 
banks,  our  bankers  tell  us  what  we  may  do  and  what 
we  must  not,  and  now  when  the  use  of  our  perfectly 
good  credit  is  wanted  and  needed,  the  banks  refuse  it. 
They  act  on  what  they  think  is  the  safest  course;  but 
they  are  producing  the  very  trouble  they  wish  to  avoid 
by  this  restricting  of  credits.  They  have  loads  of 
money  right  now,  and  they  are  afraid  to  put  it  out. 
Business  needs  money,  more  credit ;  the  banks  have  it. 

If  the  Government  means  to  relieve  the  depression  and 
to  do  away  with  unemployment,  to  start  buying  again 
in  a  normal  way,  why  does  it  not  make  the  banks  per¬ 
form  their  duty  and  cease  being  obstructionists  ?  Why 
not  go  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  not  waste 
time  with  idle  and  ridiculous  preachments? 

If  money  (credit)  were  made  easy,  along  conserva¬ 
tive  lines,  to  legitimate  business,  the  depression  would 
fade  out  of  the  picture  in  sixty  days.  And  if  it  is  not, 
the  depression  can  only  grow  progressively  worse  until 
panic  overtakes  us.  Business  is  perfectly  sound;  it 
needs  merely  its  natural  life  blood,  proper  credit. 

The  consumer  in  the  consent  decree— 

When  the  Consent  Decree  was  passed  in  1920 
there  were  five  great  meat  packers,  so-called,  and 
now  two  of  the  four  remaining-^wift  and  Armour — 
are  seeking  to  have  this  decree  modified  so  that  they 
can  get  back  into  the  business  of  distributing  other 
lines  of  foods  than  merely  meats.  They  were  banished 
because  the  Government  feared  they  would  become  a 
great  food  trust !  That  is,  they  were  said  to  have  such 
excellent  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  foods  to  the 
people  that  other  producers  could  not  compete  with 
them,  and  they  were  particularly  objected  to  by  the 
wholesale  distributors,  who  feared  they  could  not  meet 
such  competition.  In  other  words,  they  were  too  good 
competitors. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  five  big  meat 
packers  never  controlled  over  37  per  cent  of  the  meat 
business,  and  so  were  far  from  being  a  trust.  They 
took  up  the  unrelated  lines  'to  make  use  of  facilities 
which  they  had  in  excess  of  their  needs,  especially 
during  the  war,  and  for  a  time  the  venture  proved  quite 
profitable.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  crash  caused  by 
the  Government’s  throwing  upon  the  market  the  sur¬ 
plus  from  the  war,  the  good  thing  petered  out  and  there 
was  no  money  in  it  then.  So,  being  pestered  to  death 
as  a  trust,  caricatured  in  the  newspapers  as  an  overfed 
hog  walking  on  its  hind  legs,  with  a  great  watch  chain 
across  its  swelling  stomach  and  a  high  hat  upon  its 
head,  and  doubtless  bled  white  for  political  campaign 
expenses,  as  were  the  beer  and  distilling  interests  at 
that  time,  they  decided  to  give  up  the  fight,  as  did  the 
latter  interests,  and  so  the  Consent  Decree  was  accept¬ 
ed.  They  thought  they  were  getting  out  of  a  bad  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  nice  way.  Now  it  looks  better  and  they  w’ant 
to  get  back.  That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell. 

But  where  is  the  consumer  in  all  this?  If  the  meat 
packers  could  deliver  foods  so  efficiently  and  so  cheaply 
as  to  call  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  wholesale 
grocers,  they  must  have  been  sendng  the  people  to  good 
advantage.  That  truth  is  self-evident.  Why,  then,  did 
the  Government  cut  off  from  the  people  this  source  of 


good  food  at  low  prices,  or  at  least  at  better  prices  than 
other  distributive  channels  ?  We  have  always  supposed 
that  the  (Government  represented  the  people  as  against 
the  individual  or  class.  At  least,  here  was  an  additional 
distributive  channel  to  the  old  recognized  ones,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  it  must  have  been  good  or  there  would 
have  been  no  objection  heard  from  the  other  channels. 
If  the  Government  represents  the  people  it  should  have 
fought  against  the  Consent  Decree,  and  should  be  fight¬ 
ing  now  to  make  the  packers  perform  once  more, 
rather  than  to  keep  them  out.  The  more  channels 
through  which  the  people  can  get  their  supplies  the 
better  for  the  people,  because  it  means  more  competi¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  people  always  profit.  The  fewer  such 
channels  the  greater  the  tendency  must  be  towards 
trust  action,  and  the  Government  acted  to  reduce  the 
number,  and  is  acting  now  to  keep  to  that  reduction. 
Is  that  serving  the  great  public  well  ? 

Mr.  Teagarden,  who  now  fights  every  step  of  the 
packers,  who  are  now  trying  to  get  back  into  the  dis¬ 
tributive  business,  ought  to  be  on  the  other  side  fight¬ 
ing  to  have  the  packers  reinstated.  That  is,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  represents  the  consumer!  Study  it  out. 


\  “BOB”  ROUSE  DEAD 

ENIAL,  smiling,  happy  Robert  (Bob)  A.  Rouse 
died  at  Union  Memorial  Hospital,  Baltimore,  on 
Tuesday,  October  28th,  age  45.  That  will  come 
as  a  surprising  announcement  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  for  he  was  well  and  widely  known  as  local  sales 
manager  of  the  Continental  Can  (Company,  a  position  he 
had  held  for  many  years.  “Bob”  had  been  on  the  sick 
list  for  the  past  year  or  more,  but  he  was  of  such  a 
robust  nature,  always  seemed  so  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
a  recognized  athlete  of  ability,  that  no  one  thought  of 
his  illness  except  as  a  passing  complaint.  His  death 
was  sudden  and  unexpected  even  by  his  physicians. 

Bom  in  Baltimore,  he  graduated  from  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
athletes,  playing  end  on  the  Varsity  football  team,  and 
captain  of  the  baseball  team.  He  graduated  in  1906, 
and  went  with  the  Continental  Can,  rising  steadily  to 
the  high  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow  and  step-son  and  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters. 

He  will  be  missed  and  mourned  by  a  large  coterie  of 
friends,  and  remembered  as  a  member  of  the  Get- 
Together  Committee  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

- * - 

CONVENTION  DATES 

November  3-4-5,  1930 — Wisconsin  Canners  at  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee. 

December  2-3,  1930 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Hotel 
Ft.  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

December  2-3,  1930 — Michigan  Canners,  Pantland 
Hotel,  Grand  Rapids. 

December  9-10,  1930 — Ohio  Canners  Association.  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  11-12 — ^Tri-State  Packers,  annual,  at  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

December  11-12,  1930 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners.  Annual  Meeting  at  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

January  19  to  23,  1931 — National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies; 
Machinery  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


8'Head  Double  End  Flanger 

300  Cans  a  Minute 

This  No.  315-K  Bliss  Automatic 
Flanger  operates  in  the  300  a  min¬ 
ute  line  of  Bliss  High  Speed  Sani¬ 
tary  Can  Making  Machinery  and 
produces  a  perfect  flange  which  is 
essential  to  successful  double 
seaming.  The  eight  heads  insure 
easy  movement  with  high  speed 
and  minimum  wear.  All  adjust¬ 
ments  are  open,  accessible  and 
easily  made. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

/  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Price  and  Cost 

/fBE  you  interested  in  price — first  cost? 
ft  You  can  buy  husking  capacity  cheaper  in  the 

^  Peerless  Super  Husker  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
chine.  During  the  1929  pack  over  300  Super  Huskers 
averaged  2  1/3  times  the  actual  production  capacity  of 
the  average  single  husker.  Regardless  of  claims  that 
may  have  been  made  for  other  machines,  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  other  machine  that 
will  turn  out  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
throughout  the  entire  season  two  tons  of  com  per 
hour.  The  Super  Husker  does  it  with  only  average 
feeders — not  necessarily  experts. 

Even  on  a  machine  for  machine  basis  the  price  of 
the  Super  Husker  is  but  very  little  more  than  the  price 
of  machines  with  less  than  half  their  capacity. 

Are  you  more  interested  in  final  cost? 

On  different  varieties  of  corn  in  wide-spread  loca¬ 
tions,  all  items  of  cost  considered — husking,  sorting, 
waste,  and  operating  including  depreciation,  interest, 
repairs,  all  labor,  etc. — Super  Huskers  have  saved  their 
owners  from  a  minimum  of  26c  per  ton  to  a  maximum 
of  ^1.99  per  ton  in  comparison  with  other  huskers. 
The  canner’s  return  on  investment  annually  ran  from 
14%  to  116%  in  these  various  installations.  These 
statements  are  backed  by  actual  figures  which  we  will 
gladly  lay  before  you. 

We  are  confident  that  an  installation  of  Super  Husk¬ 
ers  will  earn  its  cost  for  you  in  two  to  five  seasons — 
think  of  it — in  not  over  six  months’  actual  operating 
time. 

Could  any  investment  be  more  promising  and  as 
safe? 

Super  Huskers  turn  out  unequaled  quality  of  husk¬ 
ing,  near-perfect  butting;  are  substantial,  strong  and 
sturdy;  simple  to  install,  easy  running,  and  actually  re¬ 
quire  less  floor  space  than  single  huskers  so  that  it  is 
pos.sible  to  double  your  present  husking  capacity  in  the 
same  floor  space  by  installing  Supers.  Last  but  not 
least  it  is  simply  impossible  to  clog  or  stall  a  Peerless 
Super  Husker. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  details  and  our  proposal 
on  equipping  your  plant  with  Super  Huskers. 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 
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How  England  Grades  and  Marks 

Canned  Food 

From  “Sheet  Metal  Industries”,  London 


There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  follow¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  canning  industries  abroad 
and  judging  by  results  already  achieved  with 
other  agricultural  products  in  this  country,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  rapidly  growing  supplies  of  canned  home 
grown  fruit  and  vegetables  could  be  improved  by  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  standardization,  involving  the  definition  of  na¬ 
tional  standards  of  quality  and  the  marketing  of  sup¬ 
plies  of  standard  grades  under  the  National  Mark. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  following  scheme,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  in  consultation  with  the  National  Food  Can¬ 
ning  Council,  and  with  the  support  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  has  been  introduced  as  from  June  4, 
1930,  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and 
Marking)  Act,  1928. — National  Mark  Scheme  for  Can¬ 
ned  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

1.  Grading 

The  Act  referred  to  above  enables  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  prescribing  grade  designations  for  any  kind  of 
agricultural  produce  and  defining  the  quality  indicated 
by  such  designations.  The  Act  provides  that  where 
any  persons  sell  an  article  of  agricultural  produce  to 
which  a  grade  designation  is  applied,  then,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  contract  or  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  term  of  the  contract  of  sale  that  the 
quality  of  the  article  accords  with  the  statutory  defini¬ 
tion  of  quality  applicable  to  the  grade  designation. 

Grade  Designations  and.  Definitions — Grade  desig¬ 
nations  and  definitions  of  quality,  as  set  out  in  Appen¬ 
dix  I,  have  been  agreed  upon  for  certain  varieties  of 
canned  home-grown  fruit,  peas  and  beans.  These  des¬ 
ignations  and  definitions  are  given  statutory  effect  by 
the  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Marking) 
(Canned  Fruits,  Peas  and  Beans)  Regulations,  1930. 
Canned  products  sold  under  these  standard  grades  will 
be  guaranteed  to  be  sound,  home-grown,  and  to  be  free 
from  preservatives  and/or  artificial  coloring  agents 
other  than  those  permitted  under  the  Public  Health 
(Preservatives,  etc.,  in  Food)  Regulations  in  force  for 
the  time  being. 

2.  Marking 

(i)  The  National  Mark — The  Agricultural  Produce 
(Grading  and  Marking)  Act,  1928,  also  enables 
the  Minister  to  make  regulations  prescribing  marks 
to  represent  grade  designations,  and  provides  that 
any  person  who  sells,  delivers  or  exposes  for 
sale  an  article  marked  with  such  a  mark  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  using  the  grade  designation  represented 
thereby. 

A  design  in  the  form  of  a  silhouette  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  bearing  a  circular  representation  of  the 
Union  Jack  in  the  center,  around  which  are  the  words 
“Produce  of  England  and  Wales,”  has  been  prescribed 
in  the  regulations  referred  to  above  as  a  mark  which. 


when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  grade  designation, 
constitutes  a  grade  designation  mark. 

This  same  design  has  been  employed  in  connection 
with  other  standardized  home-grown  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce,  and  has  come  to  be  known  as  *'The  National 
Mark.”  The  National  Mark  design  is  registered  under 
tht  Trade-Marks  Acts  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  It  has  already  acquired 
considerable  advertising  value,  and,  since  buyers  now 
realize  that  the  National  Mark  is  a  reliable  indication 
of  quality,  it  is  essential  that  the  high  standard  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Mark  should  be  maintained  in  the  case 
of  every  commodity  to  which  it  is  applied. 


Specimen  National  Mark  Labels  (Actual  Size)  for 
National  Mark  Canned  Fruit,  Peas  and  Beans. 
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Autos  vs  Seeds 

The  Keen  Purchaser  of  an  Automobile 

Buys _ T  ransportation 

The  Wise  Purchaser  of  a  Car  of  Seed 

Buys _ _  Re-Production 


FIRST  STEP  IN  SEED  PRODUCTION  -  PLANT  BREEDING 

The  PRICE  OF  GOOD  SEED  )  (  TAXES  &  INTEREST 

is  but  a  small  portion  of  f  Compared  \  PLOWING  &  HARROWING 
the  cost  of  growing  /  with  j  PLANTING  &  CULTIVATING 

an  acre  of  peas  or  beans  j  /  HARVESTING  &  MARKETING 

PROTECT — THE  GROWER’S  investment  and  his  season’s  labor  by  furnish- 
.  ing  him  seed  in  which  he  can  have  the  fullest  confidence. 

—Blood  Tells. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company 

Breeders  &  Growers 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Only  fruit,  peas  and  hearts  grown  and  canned  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  may  he  packed  under  the  National 
Mark. 

No  person  may  mark  any  article,  covering  or  label 
with  a  statutory  grade  designation  mark  (i.  e.,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mark)  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  or  under 
regulations  made  under  the  Act. 

(ii)  National  Mark  Committee 
In  accordance  with  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Grad¬ 
ing  and  Marking)  (General)  Regulations,  1928,  a  Na¬ 
tional  ^lark  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  with  powers  to  authorize  individuals  or  firms  to 
apply  the  National  Mark,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
and  to  revoke  or  suspend  any  authorization  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  comply  with  such  conditions. 

3.  General  Arrangements:  (i)  Authorization  of  Canners 

The  scheme  is  open  to  canners  of  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  grown  in  England  and  Wales.  Any  person  or  firm 
desiring  to  be  authorized  to  apply  the  Mark  under  the 
scheme  should  obtain  a  form  of  application  from  the 
Secretary,  National  Mark  Committee,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  10  Whitehall  Place,  Lon¬ 
don,  S.  M.  1.  Provided  that  applicants  undertake  to 
comply  with  the  procedure  and  conditions  as  set  out 
below,  authority  to  apply  the  National  Mark  may  be 
granted  to  them  by  the  National  Mark  Committee. 

(ii) National  Mark  Canned  Fruit,  etc.,  Trade  Committee 
A  Trade  Committee,  consisting  of  growers,  canners, 
distributors,  etc.,  and  presided  over  by  an  independent 
chairman,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Minister  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  National  Mark  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
issue  of  authorizations  to  apply  the  National  Mark  to 
canned  home-grown  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  the  event 
of  the  Trade  Committee  declining  to  recommend  the 
authorization  of  an  applicant,  the  latter  has  the  right 
to  be  heard  by  the  National  Mark  Committee.  The 
Trade  Committee  also  advises  the  Minister  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  administration  of  the  scheme. 

(iii)  Inspection  Service 

The  inspection  service  is  furnished  by  the  Ministry, 
and  the  system  of  checks  employed  seeks  to  ensure  (a) 
that  only  home-grown  produce  is  used  (by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  records,  etc.)  ;  {h)  that  the  standard  of  quality 
is  maintained  (by  an  inspection  of  produce  before  and 
in  process  of  beig  canned)  ;  and  (c)  that  the  require¬ 
ments  regarding  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the 
constitution  of  the  syrups,  as  well  as  freedom  from 
prohibited  preservatives  and  coloring  agents,  are  com¬ 
plied  with  (by  taking  samples  of  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables  when  ready  or  offered  for  sale) . 

(iv)  Suspension  and  Revocation:  Right  of  Appeal 
The  National  Mark  Canned  P^ruit,  etc..  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee  advises  the  Ministry  with  regard  to  complaints, 
regarding  supplies  packed  under  the  National  Mark, 
and  in  the  event  of  this  committee  recommending,  on 
account  of  failure  to  observe  the  required  conditions, 
that  the  authorization  granted  to  any  canner  should  be 
suspended  or  revoked,  the  canner  concerned,  who  will 
be  duly  notified,  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  National 
Mark  Committee  before  the  latter  takes  a  decision  on 
the  recommendation.  On  the  question  of  fact  as  to 
whether  a  particular  sample  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is 
home-grown,  the  decision  of  the  National  Mark  Can¬ 
ned  Fruit  Trade  Committee,  however,  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  final  by  authorized  canners. 


(v)  Procedure  and  Conditions  to  be  Observed  by 

Canners  Authorized  to  Apply  the  National  Mark 

(a.)  Grading. 

(i)  Authorized  canners  may  only  apply  the  National 
Mark  to  cans  containing  produce  which  conforms  to 
the  definitions  of  quality  prescribed  for  the  grade  des¬ 
ignations  (see  Appendix  I). 

(ii)  For  canned  plums,  apples  and  peas  the  National 
Mark  may  be  applied  only  in  respect  of  the  varieties 
set  out  in  Appendix  II. 

(b)  Packing — For  the  1930  canning  season  standard 
sizes  of  containers  are  not  specified  by  the  Ministry 
except  in  the  case  of  select  apples,  but  as  standardi¬ 
zation  of  containers  is  an  essential  feature  of  National 
Mark  schemes,  it  is  anticipated  that  cans  of  standard 
sizes  will  be  specified  for  the  canned  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  scheme  in  and  after  1931.  In  the  case  of  apples 
the  National  Mark  may  only  be  applied  to  cans  of  one- 
gallon  capacity.  All  cans  packed  under  the  National 
Mark  must  be  filled  with  fruit,  peas  or  beans,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(c)  Distinctive  Lid  Marks — Authorized  canners  are 
required  to  apply  distinctive  lid  marks  to  all  cans  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  canned  by  them  for  packing  under 
the  National  Mark,  and  each  can  to  which  the  National 
Mark  is  applied  must  bear  the  lid  marks  of  the  author¬ 
ized  canner  who  applies  the  National  Mark  label.  Can¬ 
ners  must  supply  the  Ministry  with  a  list  of  the  lid 
marks  they  propose  to  apply. 

{d)  Application  of  National  Mark  Labels — (i)  Gen¬ 
eral — Except  where  special  authority  to  the  contrary 
has  been  granted  (see  below)  the  National  Mark  may 
only  be  applied  by  means  of  the  official  National  Mark 
labels  issued,  on  payment,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Min¬ 
istry.  These  labels  will  bear  the  National  Mark  and 
the  words  “National  Mark  Canned  Fruit — Select,”  or 
“National  Mark  Canned  Peas — Select,”  or  “National 
Mark  Canned  Beans — Select,”  as  the  case  may  be.  Na¬ 
tional  Mark  labels  may  not  be  obtained  from  any  un¬ 
authorized  source  and  are  not  transferable;  they  may 
not  be  printed  ivithout  authority  from  the  Minister. 

An  authorized  canner  must  keep  National  Mark 
labels  in  safe  custody,  and  must  take  all  precautions  to 
prevent  their  use  by  unauthorized  persons.  National 
Mark  labels  are  not  transferable,  and  may  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  authorized  premises  as  described  in  the 
certificate  of  authorization  issued  by  the  National 
Mark  Committee. 

(ii)  Use  of  Private  Brand  Labels — A  private  brand 
label  may  be  used  by  an  authorized  canner  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Mark  label,  but  the  statutory 
grade  designation — “Select  Dessert  Plums,”  “Select 
Strawberries,”  “Select  I^oganberries,”  “Select  Rasp¬ 
berries,”  “Select  Black  Currants,”  “Select  Dessert 
Gooseberries,”  “Select  Apples,”  “Select  Peas,”  or  “Se¬ 
lect  Beans,”  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  clearly  stated 
on  the  private  brand  label,  unless  permission  to  ths 
contrary  is  granted  by  the  Ministry. 

{iii)  Incorporation  of  National  Mark  in  Private 
Brand  Labels — As  an  alternative  to  applying  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mark  by  means  of  the  official  labels,  the  Minis¬ 
try  may  license  an  authorized  canner,  or  his  printer,  to 
incorporate  the  National  Mark  design  in  the  design  of 
private  brand  labels,  in  a  manner  annroved  bv  the 
Ministry,  for  application  to  cans  of  National  Mark 
canned  fruit,  peas  and  beans. 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


BRANCHES— AnA  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


Labeling  and  Sauce  -  A  1 

For  years 

ERMOLD 

LABELERS 


have  labeled  A  1  sauce,  internationally  known  for 
its  excellence.  Pick  up  a  bottle  anywhere  -  inspect 
the  quality  of  the  labeling  finish.  A  Quality  pro¬ 
duct  should  have  a  quality  finish.  Has  yours? 

Ermolds  give  the  peak  of  operating  efficiency  at  a 
surprisingly  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Edward  Ermold  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 
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(e)  Association  of  Authorized  Canners — If  so  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Ministry,  an  authorized  canner  must  join 
any  association  or  federation  of  canners  of  National 
Mark  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which,  with  the 
Minister’s  approval,  may  be  established  by  such  can¬ 
ners  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  trade  in  Na¬ 
tional  Mark  canned  products. 

(/)  General — An  authorized  canner  must  allow  any 
officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
authorized  in  that  behalf  to  remove  the  National  Mark 
label  from  any  can  of  fruit,  peas  or  beans  canned  under 
the  National  Mark,  which  at  the  time  of  inspection  by 
such  officer: 

(i)  is  in  possession  of  the  authorized  canner  or  of 
the  market  agent  to  whom  the  produce  was  dispatched 
by  the  authorized  canner  for  sale,  and 

(ii)  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  comply  with  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  statutory  grade  designation  appearing  on 
the  National  Mark  label. 

An  authorized  canner  must  allow  his  canning  prem¬ 
ises  and  all  equipment,  stocks  and  records  to  be  in¬ 
spected  at  any  reasonable  time  by  any  officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  authorized  in 
that  behalf,  and,  if  so  required,  must  allow  any  such 
officer  to  take  samples  of  fruit,  peas  and  beans  going 
forward  to  be  canned  to  be  present  when  National 
Mark  fruit,  peas  or  beans  are  being  canned,  and  to  in¬ 
spect  at  any  reasonable  time  and  place  and  to  draw 
samples  from  National  Mark  canned  fruit,  peas  or 
beans  packed  ready  for  sale. 

Authorized  canners  are  required  to  keep,  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  Ministry,  a  record  showing  the  daily 
receipts  and  sources  whence  obtained  of  fruit,  peas  and 
beans  canned  under  the  National  Mark.  In  cases 
where  such  fruit,  peas  or  beans  are  not  purchased  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  grower,  the  authorized  canner  is  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  from  the  seller  an  express  guarantee 
that  the  fruit,  peas  or  beans  were  grown  in  England 
and  Wales,  together  with  an  undertaking,  if  need  be, 
to  submit  proof  of  origin. 

- ♦ - 

PICKLE  INDUSTRY  USING  RADIO  IN  NEW 
PROMOTION  CAMPAIGN 


Decision  to  use  the  radio  was  made  at  the  Chicago 
meeting.  Representatives  of  the  Radio  Household  In¬ 
stitute,  speaking  at  the  meeting,  emphasized  the  fact 
that  more  than  3,000,000  women  are  daily  listeners  to 
the  institute’s  food  broadcasts  for  such  products  as 
Borden’s  milk,  Jell-0,  Postum,  Grape  Nuts  and  other 
well-known  food  items. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  that  all  of  these 
food  programs  are  broadcast  in  the  morning,  when 
housewives  are  at  home,  and  it  was  said  that  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  all  morning  radio  listeners,  according  to 
a  recent  survey,  preferred  the  institute’s  programs  to 
all  other  morning  broadcasts. 

Other  factors  considered  by  the  packers  in  making 
their  decision  to  go  on  the  air  were  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  received  by  the  institute,  asking 
for  recipes  and  household  hints  mentioned  over  the 
radio,  and  the  acceptance  of  which  has  been  secured  for 
the  institute  in  its  four  uninterrupted  years  of  daily 
food  broadcasts. 

For  15  minutes  every  other  Wednesday  morning 
Elizabeth  Carter,  director  of  the  institute,  will  talk 
about  pickles  and  tell  how  to  prepare  them  most  appe- 
tizingly  and  attractively  in  many  ways. 

On  alternate  Wednesday  mornings  the  millions  of 
listeners  will  hear  references  to  pickles  in  the  radio 
programs  of  another  institute  client. 

The  programs  will  begin  at  11.30  A.  M.  Eastern 
standard  time,  10.30  A.  M.  central  time,  and  10.30 
A.  M.  Pacific  Soast  time. 

- * - 

TOMATO  PLANT  SELECTION  AND  SEED 
CERTIFICATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
H.  S.  Mills,  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co. 

The  improvement  of  any  given  stock  of  tomatoes 
is  accomplished  only  by  plant  selection.  A  very 
inferior  plant  may  produce  one  or  two  perfect 
fruits,  but  the  seed  from  those  perfect  fruits  from  the 
inferior  plant  will  produce  inferior  plants  in  the  next 
generation,  with  a  few  perfect  fruits. 


/^DDING  an  appetizing  zest  to  the  long  menu  of  food 
products  which  the  radio  has  aided  to  greater 
iwpularity,  pickles  are  going  on  the  air  every 
other  week  beginning  October  15,  over  a  coast-to-coast 
hook-up  of  thirty-one  stations. 

The  National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  numbering 
140  companies  in  the  pickle  industry,  is  sponsoring  a 
series  of  programs  to  be  broadcast  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  from  the  Radio  Household  Institute,  New 
York. 

The  broadcasting  is  to  be  part  of  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  pickle  packers  to  build  consumer  demand 
for  pickles  and  to  make  them  a  more  attractive  sales 
item  for  the  grocery  trade. 

Plans  for  the  campaign  were  outlined  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee  of  the  Association  at  a  meeting  of 
the  organization’s  membership,  held  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  September  24.  In  addition  to  the  radio 
programs,  the  Association  will  desseminate  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  large  volume  of  information  about  pickles,  includ¬ 
ing  recipes  and  menus  and  other  suggestions  for  using 
them. 


In  order  to  produce  and  maintain  superior  stocks  of 
tomatoes  it  is  necessary  to  select  plants  each  and  every 
year  for  stock  seed  purposes.  This  is  a  very  costly 
process,  as  the  stock  fields  have  to  be  examined  care¬ 
fully  at  least  three  times  before  any  tomatoes  are 
picked  for  select  seed.  The  best  plants  are  then  staked 
and  the  seed  saved  separately  for  growing  the  general 
crop  for  the  following  year. 

One  very  good  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
plant  selection  and  fruit  selection  in  tomatoes  was 
shown  here  at  Bristol  in  the  last  two  years.  Seed  was 
saved  from  some  perfect  fruits  of  Marglobe  in  1928. 
Seed  was  also  saved  from  some  plants  which  produced 
a  crop  of  good  fruits  for  that  year.  The  seed  from 
both  lots  was  planted  separately,  and  plants  from  each 
set  out  in  the  greenhouse. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  set  fruit  it  was  evident  that 
the  plants  grown  from  the  perfect  fruits  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  were  very  inferior  to 
the  plants  produced  from  the  best  plants  saved  in  1928. 

The  best  plants  in  the  greenhouse  were  staked  by 
the  writer,  and  careful  records  kept  of  the  number  and 
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BXOWir  BOOOS  POTTirBmT  fe 
WACHINB  CO.,  lit*. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  CamaAa 
Sole  Agrente  for  OanaSa 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners*  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM  A.  SCOTT 


The  Morral  Com  Husking  Machine 

Eithmr  Singlm  or  Double 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 


Patented 


Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 


Manuf  actnrer  B 
Corn  Hnsklnff  MaclilneB 
Com  Cutting  MachlneB 
For  Halne  Style  Cora 
Whole  Oraln  Cora  Cutters 
Bahellngf  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 
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weight  of  perfect  Marglobe  fruits.  Seed  was  saved 
separately  from  33  of  the  best  plants  for  growing  in 
the  fields  in  1929.  Eleven  of  these  were  from  the  per¬ 
fect  fruit  seed  and  22  from  the  best  plants. 

During  the  growing  season  of  1929  the  plants  were 
carefully  observed  by  the  writer.  It  was  evident  that 
ten  of  the  eleven  plots  grown  from  the  perfect  fruits  in 
1928  would  have  to  be  discarded.  Of  the  22  plots 
grown  from  seed  from  the  plants  producing  a  crop  of 
good  fruits  in  1928,  13  were  saved  as  superior  plots. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  seed  was  planted  from  these  14 
best  plots,  one  from  the  perfect  fruits  and  13  from  the 
best  plants.  This  was  called  Stock  31.  Seed  was  also 
planted  from  perfect  fruits  selected  from  baskets  of 


Certified  tomutoes  grown  by  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1930. 


tomatoes  in  1929  and  marked  Stock  35.  Some  plants 
were  also  staked  in  the  field  in  1929,  and  seed  from  this 
stock  planted  and  marked  Stock  30. 

Application  for  certification  of  tomato  seed  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  made  by  The  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 
in  1930.  Our  three  stocks  of  Marglobe  were  entered 
for  inspection  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Lauer,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Mack,  of 
Penn  State  University. 

Examination  of  the  fields  soon  showed  that  Stock  31 
was  superior  to  the  other  two  lots,  and  that  No.  34  was 


Landreth’s  Plant  Select  Marglobe  tomatoes  on  the  left  and 
Basket  Select  on  the  right.  Note  the  true  Marglobe  shape 
of  the  Plant  Select  fruits.  These  were  grown  in  the  same 
field  side  by  side. 


very  inferior.  The  only  fields  which  passed  inspection 
were  planted  from  Stocks  No.  31  and  30. 

Besides  the  Marglobe  fields  which  passed  inspection 
and  were  certified,  some  fields  of  Bonny  Best  and 
Greater  Baltimore,  were  accepted.  These  were  the  only 


varieties  examined  by  the  inspectors  in  1930.  It  is 
hoped  that  others  will  be  added  to  the  list  as  conditions 
warrant. 

The  writer  accompanied  the  inspectors  on  their  visits 
to  the  various  fields,  and  wishes  to  express  his  hearty 
approval  of  the  type  of  men  used  for  this  very  import¬ 
ant  work  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Fairness,  ab¬ 
solute  integrity,  cheerfulness,  interest  in  the  work  and 
knowledge  of  the  practical  application  were  shown  by 
these  men.  Seedsmen  can  ask  for  no  better  co¬ 
operation. 

- * - 

HOME  CANNED  MEATS  HELP  TO  FEED  FARM 
FAMILIES  IN  DROUGHT  AREA 
From  Information  Office,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Many  farm  families  in  the  drought  areas,  with 
no  feed  for  their  livestock  and  little  food  for 
their  families,  are  facing  a  hard  winter.  In  this 
emergency  the  farm  and  home  practices  long  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  state  agricultural  colleges  are  proving  their  worth. 
The  canning  of  cull  animals  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma  and  the  other  Southern  States  in  the 
drought  area  is  serving  the  twofold  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  food  for  the  family  and  saving  feed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  animals  left.  Farmers  are  urged  by  the  State  and 
Federal  specialists  to  cull  their  flocks  and  herds  closely 
and  to  can  when  possible  enough  meat  to  supply  the 
family  through  the  winter  and  spring.  One  woman, 
according  to  a  report  made  to  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  culled  her  flock  and  put  up  98  quarts  of 
chicken.  Another  report  says  that  the  canning  of  one 
calf,  for  which  the  owner  could  have  got  only  $10  at 
the  market,  placed  362  cans  of  roast  steak,  hash,  chile 
and  soup  stock  in  the  pantry. 

A  campaign  for  the  canning  of  cull  beeves  and 
chickens  was  put  on  in  Arkansas  in  August,  and  the 
aid  the  farm  women  received  in  canning  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  helpful  relief  activities,  says  Miss 
Connie  J.  Bonslagel,  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
The  work  met  with  instant  co-operation  from  town 
people  as  well  as  farm  people.  In  most  counties  meat 
canning  centers  with  cold-storage  facilities  and 
screened  workrooms  were  set  up.  Thorough  chilling 
and  meticulous  attention  to  sanitation  details  are  of 
great  importance  when  meat  canning  is  done  in  warm 
weather.  In  Lonoke  county  centers  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  four  larger  towns  and  at  the  state  prison 
farm;  in  Bradley  county  a  local  store  is  chilling  the 
meat  free  of  cost  and  the  American  Legion  hut  has  be¬ 
come  a  canning  center;  the  County  Community  House 
in  Lincoln  county  is  now  a  temporary  canning  factory ; 
in  Jefferson  county  the  Boys’  Industrial  School  is  the 
center,  and  the  boys  do  the  work  on  shares  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  leader  from  one  of  the  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  clubs ;  in  Drew  county  similar  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Baptist  Orphanage;  in  Calhoun 
county  the  three  banks  have  bought  pressure  cookers, 
which  they  lend  to  community  leaders;  in  Greene 
county  the  local  cannery  has  thrown  its  doors  open  to 
all  farm  folks  who  wish  to  can  beef.  Farm  women 
trained  in  meat  canning  are  conducting  these  meat¬ 
canning  bees,  leaving  the  home-demonstration  agent 
free  to  organize  the  work  in  the  more  remote  commu¬ 
nities. 
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Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  tciken  af>art  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

W rite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


4^ 

^  Pas1 
Glues 
Gums 


For  every  purpose. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Company 

387  Tenth  St ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


■A  NEWSPAPER  man  in  Georgia  wrote  us  the  other 
day  in  part  as  follows: 

•^“We  often  get  requests  from  canners  for  suggestions 
as  to  who  in  our  opinion  would  make  good  brokers  in 
our  market.  Usually  we  have  recommended  those 
brokers  who  are  already  selling  canned  foods.  Do  you 
think  we  have  been  doing  the  right  thing?  It  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  that  maybe  some  of  the  brokers  in  our  dty 
who  are  selling  “specialties”  might  make  good  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  reputable  packers.  What  is  your  idea 
about  this?” 

In  an  article  in  the  November  American  magazine, 
“Do  you  ever  get  off  on  the  wrong  foot?”  this  question 
is  answered  in  the  story  of  a  salesman  in  a  commission 
house  who  was  forty  years  old,  working  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hours,  six  days  in  the  week,  for  a  salary  of 
forty  dollars  a  week.  He  tried  going  in  business  for 
himself,  failed,  lost  nearly  all  the  money  he  had  and 
took  back  his  old  job.  He  worked  unutil  forty-four 
years  old,  but  during  the  last  two  years  he  specialized 
in  one  thing,  celery.  He  went  in  business  again  and 
specialized  on  the  sale  of  celery.  Because  he  knew 
celery,  he  sold  it  successfully. 

Today  he  is  wealthy.  At  forty-two  he  was  broken 
financially  and  in  spirit.  If  you  are  thinking  about  ap¬ 
pointing  a  new  broker  in  any  market,  take  time  enough 
in  which  to  do  it.  Look  around  and  get  the  best  one 
you  can.  The  best  broker  you  can  get  is  going  to  be 
the  one  who  will  sell  the  most  goods  for  you  at  the 
prices  you  fix  as  allowing  you  a  reasonable  profit. 

Let  me  ask  each  canner  wh6  reads  this  article  and  is 
selling  through  brokers  if  they  have  ever  been  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  sales  efforts  of  a  broker  handling 
several  other  canned  foods  accounts  and  who  quickly 
agreed  to  take  on  another. 

Every  packer  in  the  country  will  tell  you  he  has 
stopped  appointing  brokers  in  a  hurry. 

If  they  have  the  time  and  are  so  minded  they  will 
tell  you,  too,  that  the  brokers  doing  best  today  with 
their  lines  are  the  brokers  who  are  called  “one-line 
brokers.” 

Take  this  fall  for  example. 

Suppose  you  were  packing  good,  standard  com  in 
one  of  the  five  hundred  counties  of  the  United  States 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  and  high  tem¬ 
perature  last  summer? 

Suppose  you  were  able  to  make  only  around  a  30  per 
cent  delivery  of  com! 

If  you  were  represented  by  a  broker  who  was  han¬ 
dling  no  other  com  account  he  went  out  and  fought  a 
good  fight  to  keep  ypur  customers  in  line  for  sales  next 


year,  because  he  knew  nothing  about  any  other  packer 
and  his  pack.  What  is  even  more  important,  he  cared 
even  less.  What  your  “one-line”  broker  did  for  you 
was  to  tell  your  trade  just  how  you  were  situated  and 
how  you  were  injured  by  the  drought  and  crop  failure 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  party  to  the  sale. 
In  the  language  of  one  I  know  well,  he  “quit  being  sorry 
for  himsel  and  was  sorry  for  you.”  And  he  made  your 
customer,  too,  feel  sorry  for  you. 

Suppose  you  were  represented  by  a  broker  who  rep¬ 
resented  several  other  com  packers? 

When  canners  twenty  miles  apart  packed  on  the  one 
hand  30  per  cent  of  a  ten-year  average  and  100  per  cent 
on  the  other,  you  can  understand  that  a  broker  repre¬ 
senting  several  com  canners  this  fall  was  usually  able 
to  take  care  of  his  customers’  requirements,  even 
though  one  or  two  of  his  packers  delivered  only  a  small 
part  of  their  future  orders.  That’s  a  fine  thing  for  the 
broker  and  the  canners  who  had  com  to  sell  after  de¬ 
livering  future  contracts  (in  full  or  otherwise)  but  not 
so  darn  good  for  the  canner. 

When  a  broker  says  to  your  customer,  “Jones  is  de¬ 
livering  only  30  per  cent  of  his  future  orders  for  com, 
but  represent  another  canner  who  has  com  to  sell,” 
he  isn’t  wasting  his  time  trying  to  put  your  situation 
in  as  good  a  light  as  possible.  He  is  too  busy  making 
his  brokerage  and  serving  his  customer,  who  is  not  as 
much  yours  as  he  was  before  the  broker  sold  him  com 
to  make  up  for  what  you  were  unable  to  deliver  from 
no  fault  of  yours.  For  selling  your  pack  and  100  per 
cent  representation  at  all  times,  pick  a  “specialist.” 

If  there  is  none  at  hand  in  the  market  where  you 
need  one,  make  one.  Years  ago  large  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  majority  of  large  employers  of  sales¬ 
men,  quit  employing  salesmen  who  were  working  for 
others.  They  learned  it  was  cheaper  and  much  more 
satisfacto^  in  every  way  to  break  in  new  men,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ideas  and  policies,  than  it  was  to  hire  some 
“star”  salesman  away  from  a  competitor. 

You  know,  when  you  place  your  account  in  the  hands 
of  a  broker  who  is  reuresenting  other  canners  in  the 
same  line  as  the  one  you  are  offering,  you  are  doing 
just  the  same  thing  as  the  employers  of  salesmen  used 
to  do  twenty  years  ago.  You  are  trying  to  hire  the 
broker  away  from  your  competitor. 

It  never  has  worked,  it  never  will  work !  It  can’t  be 
done ! 

In  every  market  large  enough  to  support  more  than 
one  broker  you  will  find  one  or  several  who  are  anxious 
to  work,  willing  to  learn  and  able  to  absorb,  retain  and 
give  out  your  sales  story  at  the  proper  time  and  to  the 
right  customers. 
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Users  of  Boxers  Buy  KYLERS 

Year  After  Year 


Packers  who  once  use  KYLER  BOX¬ 
ING  MACHINES  continue  to  pur¬ 
chase  “KYLERS”  year  after  year — 
because  of  the  exceptional  quality  of 
these  boxers.  There  is  no  question 
about  “KYLER”  performance.  They 
stand  up  under  all  conditions.  They 
represent  the  last  word  in  boxer  design 
and  construction.  Better  boxers  cannot 
be  made  at  any  price,  and  it  is  this  out¬ 
standing  factor  that  contributes  to  the 
fame  and  popularity  of  “KYLERS.” 


Westminster 

Md. 


Westminster  Machine  Works 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY  HANSEN  WHOLE  HANSEN  FRUIT  AND  HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 

CAN  WASHER  GRAIN  CORN  CUTTER  VEGETABLE  FILLER  TOMATO  FILLER 

160-180  C.  P.  M.  WITHOUT  SPILL ! 

Five  seasons  of  statisfactory  service  on  corn  and  as 
many  years  of  continuous  service  on  soups  and  liquids 
have  proven  the  Hansen  Corn  and  Liquid  Filler  to  be 
all  we  claim : 

The  fastest  corn  filler  ever  built. 

The  simplest  filler  of  its  kind. 

The  most  sanitary  filler,  requiring  only  five  minutes 
to  clean. 

Does  not  slop  or  spill  product. 

Fills  cans  uniformly  regardless  of  consistancy. 

fFrite  for  further  information. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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It  makes  no  difference  if  the  broker  who  has  these, 
or  most  of  these,  qualifications  has  never  seen  a  can  of 
peas,  corn  or  tomatoes.  If  he  is  completely  ignorant  of 
the  canned  foods  business,  but  willing  to  learn,  so  much 
the  better. 

Teach  him  your  way,  ground  him  in  your  policies  and 
help  him  make  the  sort  of  broker  you  have  always 
wanted  but  have  been  unable  to  find  often.  If  the 
broker  you  select  for  training  has  to  work  to  make  a 
living  and  have  a  little  lemon  meringue  on  his  pie  once 
in  a  while,  so  much  the  better.  He  will  absorb  your 
message  all  the  more  quickly. 

Do  not  worry  about  not  being  able  to  find  brokers 
who  never  sold  canned  foods  but  who  are  willing  to  do 
so  now. 

Before  1931  is  over  you  will  be  able  to  find  more 
brokers  willing  to  have  your  account  and  to  work  it  in¬ 
telligently  and  aggressively  than  you  ever  thought  pos¬ 
sible. 

You  can  take  your  pick  if  you  are  packing  quality. 

If  you  aren’t  packing  quality,  but  selling  “price”  in¬ 
stead,  you  can  still  get  plenty  of  brokers,  but  from  the 
“canned  foods”  class  rather  than  the  “specialty”  type. 

The  specialty  broker  has  been  trained  in  selling  qual¬ 
ity  if  he  has  any  standing  in  the  market,  and  will  not 
be  so  readily  attracted  to  your  “price”  proposition. 

He  has  seen  too  many  “price”  campaigns  fall  flat  and 
fail  absolutely  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended. 

Get  “specialty”  brokers  wherever  possible,  then  be 
sure  they  specialize  on  your  account,  and  your  account 
alone. 

- ♦ - 

SEVENTH  CLASS  IN  CANNED  FOODS 

Traffic  Manager  G.  Stewart  Henderson  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  an  important  matter,  published  in  The 
Traffic  Week,  saying: 

“The  proceedings  in  question  involve  two  formal 
complaints,  one  by  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association 
and  the  other  by  the  Charleston  Traffic  Bureau.  While 
these  two  complaints  were  pending  the  railroads  filed 
tariffs  cancelling  the  commodity  rates  on  canned  foods, 
and  establishing  in  lieu  thereof  a  uniform  basis  of  7th 
class,  or  35  per  cent  of  1st  class.  This  basis  in  some 
instances  resulted  in  reductions,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  in  increases.  Protests  against  the  carriers’ 
rates  filed  with  the  Commission  resulted  in  the  new 


rates  being  suspended  for  investigation,  and  with  that 
investigating  the  Commission  joined  the  formal  com¬ 
plaints  pending,  and  this  proposed  report  of  the  ex¬ 
aminer  is  the  outcome  of  hearings  that  resulted  there¬ 
from,  and  you  will  note  that  he  has  recommended  a 
finding  in  favor  of  the  railroads’  proposal  and  against 
the  complainants  and  protestants. 

Under  the  procedure  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  such  proposed  reports  of  examiners  are 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  within  specified 
periods  the  filing  of  briefs  of  exceptions  by  interested 
parties,  such  exceptions  later  forming  the  basis  of  oral 
argument  before  the  Commission  itself.” 

The  article  in  question  reads: 

Seventh  Class  on  Canned  Foods 

Approval  of  the  seventh  class  on  canned  foods,  carloads,  min¬ 
imum  36,000  pounds,  with  exceptions,  has  been  proposed  by  Ex¬ 
aminer  R.  N.  Trezise  in  I.  and  S.  No.  3401,  canned  foods,  car¬ 
loads,  from,  to  and  between  points  in  southern  territory.  The 
report  also  covers  No.  21869,  Evaporated  Milk  Association  vs.  A. 
&  R.  et  al.,  and  No.  12628,  Charleston  Traffic  Bureau  vs.  A.  G.  S. 
et  al.  Specifically  the  examiner  said  the  Commission  should  find 
justified  the  schedules  under  suspension  except  where  departures 
from  the  long-and-short  haul  part  of  the  fourth  section  would 
result  to  destinations  in  North  Carolina. 

Establishment  of  the  rates  proposed  to  be  found  justified, 
Trezise  said,  would  result  in  reasonable  and  nonprejudicial  rates. 
Therefore  he  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the  formal  com¬ 
plaints  which  had  been  reopened  for  further  hearing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  suspension  proceeding. 

Seventh  class  is  35  per  cent  of  first  class.  The  examiner  rec¬ 
ommends.  with  the  exception  noted,  that  that  basis  be  put  into 
effect  throughout  southern  territory  except  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  For  that  part  he  recommends  sixth  class.  He  said 
there  was  practically  no  objection  to  that. 

The  proposal  of  the  railroads  was  to  cancel  the  commodity 
rates  on  canned  foods  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  class.  In  the  formal  complaints  joined  with  the  suspension 
proceeding  the  rates  on  canned  foods  were  attacked  as  unreason¬ 
able,  unduly  prejudicial  and  unduly  preferential.  The  attack  in 
No.  21869  was  upon  the  rates  throughout  the  territory,  as  vio¬ 
lative  of  the  first  section.  In  No.  12628  the  rates  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  to  Georgia  destinations  were  alleged  to  be  unreason¬ 
able,  unduly  prejudicial  to  Charleston  and  unduly  preferential 
of  Savannah,  Ga. 

Examiner  Trezise  said  the  suspended  schedules  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  result  of  Southern  Class  Rate  Investigation,  100 
I.  C.  C.  513,  109  I.  C.  C.  300,  and  113  I.  C.  C.  200,  to  correct  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  general  rate  adjustment  on  the  commod¬ 
ities  in  question  and  to  remove  fourth  section  departures.  He 
said  the  issues  as  to  rates  from  points  in  Eastern  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  on  the  one  hand,  and  destinations  in  trunk  line  and  New 
England  territories  on  the  other;  and  between  southern  terri¬ 
tory  and  western  trunk  line  were  not  considered  in  the  Southern 
Class  Rate  Investigation.  In  this  case  they  were  also  excluded, 
he  said,  except  in  instances  where  it  was  necessary  to  observe 
the  seventh  class  rates  as  maximum  at  intermediate  points. 
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The  carriers  did  not  propose,  as  in  the  southwest,  to  have  two 
lists  of  canned  foods.  They  thought  seventh  class  appropriate 
for  application  on  the  whole  list  of  canned  foods  for  a  curing  of 
what  they  said  were  chaotic  conditions  in  the  rate  structure. 
They  proposed  seventh  class,  the  report  said,  because  seventh 
class  was  prescribed  by  the  Commission  in  a  number  of  cases, 
notably  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  vs.  A.  &  V.,  129  I.  C.  C. 
147;  Gillespie  vs.  N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  147  I.  C.  C.  109,  and  Lewis- 
Chitty-Consolidated  vs.  Southern,  140  I.  C.  C.  600.  They  con¬ 
tended  that  the  proposed  rates  would  be,  upon  the  average,  lower 
than  those  now  in  effect.  Trezise  said  they  would  increase  the 
rates  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  part  of  southern  territory  and 
also  from  Tennessee  to  some  destinations  in  the  southeast.  Re¬ 
spondents,  the  examiner  said,  showed  that  substantial  reactions 
were  proposed  to  destinations  in  the  south  from  points  in  official 
territory,  from  Ohio  River  crossings,  Virginia  cities.  South  At¬ 
lantic  ports  and  Gulf  ports.  The  examiner  said  there  was  a  very 
substantial  movement  under  the  interterritorial  rates  which 
would  ^  reduced  by  the  proposed  rates. 

The  report  deals  with  a  number  of  commodities  specifically. 
Among  them  is  a  malt  syrup  which  the  carriers  proposed  to  put 
into  the  canned  foods  list.  Shippers  said  that  it  competed  with 
other  syrups.  The  examiner  said  that  it  was  conceivable  that 
malt  syrup  had  purposes  for  which  maple  syrup  could  not  be 
used.  Trezise  said  that  if  the  question  of  undue  prejudice  as 
between  the  rates  on  the  different  kinds  of  syrup  was  vital  to 
shippers  it  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  complaint. 

Trezise  recommended  discontinuance  of  the  preceding  and 
that  the  question  of  permanent  fourth  section  relief  as  to  water- 
and-rail  rates  as  well  as  rail-water-and-rail  rates  from  the  east 
through  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  relief  as  to  rates  through  Virginia 
ports  and  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  should  be  determined 
under  fourth  section  application  No.  13470  now  pending,  with 
the  exception  of  the  issue  with  respect  to  rates  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  destinations,  the  latter  being  disposed  of  in  this  report. 

- ♦ - 

SALES  OF  RUSSIAN  CANNED  CRAB  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

IT  is  reported  that  Japanese  crab  canneries  are  con¬ 
siderably  exercised  over  the  fact  that  information 
from  San  Francisco  leads  them  to  believe  that  the 
Russians  are  underselling,  by  some  Y4.00  ($1.98)  per 
case  in  the  United  States  Japanese  crab  meat,  states 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  H.  B.  Titus,  at  Tokyo, 
Japan,  in  a  report  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  date  of  September  22.  It  is  stated 
that  this  is  the  first  year  when  Russian  canned  crab 
has  been  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  that  their 
production  of  some  80,000  cases  during  the  current 
year  has  led  them  to  seek  a  market  in  the  United 
States. 

- * — — 

HANDBOOK  OF  FOREIGN  TARIFFS  ON  CANNED 
FOODS  IN  MARKETS  OF  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

Next  to  the  purchasing  power  of  a  market  the 
height  of  the  tariff  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  sale  of  American  canned  foods  abroad. 
There  is  a  vague  impression  that  customs  duties  on 
canned  foods  in  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  are  universally  high,  but  this  is  not  entirely 
borne  out  by  a  study  of  these  tariffs  or  of  the  actual 
record  of  past  sales. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  just  released  as 
one  of  a  series  of  studies  a  handbook  showing  tariffs 
and  customs  regulations  in  connection  with  canned 
foods  imported  into  the  markets  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere. 

This  study  embraces  for  each  separate  area  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  American  exports  of  these  commodities ; 
a  statement  of  the  customs  duties  (in  the  currency  of 
the  importing  country  and  converted  into  C.  S.  cur¬ 


rency  and  units) ,  with  an  explanation  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States ;  the  require¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  marjcing  and  labeling  goods  and 
packing  cases  and  in  regard  to  the  documentation  of 
shipments,  and  a  resume  of  the  sanitary  regulations 
affecting  canned  foods. 

Extracts  from  the  relevant  pure  food  laws  of  the 
various  territories  have  been  incorporated  in  the  text 
as  an  aid  to  an  exact  understanding  of  the  standard  set 
by  each  country.  American  exporters  should  find  these 
texts,  with  their  exact  wording  date,  and  rules  govern¬ 
ing  in  special  circumstances,  of  great  assistance. 

Copies  of  the  handbook  are  obtainable  from  any 
branch  office  of  this  Bureau  or  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  order  blank  be¬ 
low  has  been  prepared  for  your  convenience. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


Fire  Destroys  Cannery — ^The  Orestes  Cannery  Com¬ 
pany,  Orestes,  Ind.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
October  11th.  The  season’s  pack  of  tomatoes  was 
about  completed  when  the  buildings,  equipment  and 
about  3,000  cases  of  tomatoes  were  destroyed,  at  an  es¬ 
timated  loss  of  $25,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

Plans  Additional  Products  Next  Year — ^The  Vin¬ 
cennes  Packing  Corporation  plans  to  add  peas,  com  and 
kraut  to  their  pack  at  the  Vincennes  plant  next  season. 

Will  Add  Green  Beans — The  Carr  Canning  Company, 
Red  Key,  Indiana,  canned  an  experimental  pack  of 
green  beans  this  season.  Equipment  for  the  handling 
of  this  product  will  be  added  for  next  season.  The 
company  also  plans  to  build  a  new  warehouse. 

Plans  Cannery — Bob  Larmer,  Celina,  Ohio,  former 
field  man  for  the  Crampton  Canneries,  of  Celina,  and 
S.  A.  Bollenbacher,  Chattanooga,  Ohio,  were  in  Beme, 
Indiana,  recently  prospecting  the  possibilities  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  canning  factory  at  Berne.  The  men  were  not 
necessarily  endeavoring  to  promote  a  factory,  but  to 
create  interest  among  responsible  men  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital. 

Kemp  Bros.  Cannery  Bums — Fire  damage  entailing 
a  loss  estimated  to  be  $125,000  was  suffered  at  the 
Kemp  Brothers  canning  plant,  in  Frankfort,  Ind.,  early 
Monday  morning,  October  13th,  when  a  blaze  destroyed 
the  big  warehouse  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  plant, 
together  with  machinery  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
season’s  pack  of  corn  and  tomatoes.  The  damage  is 
covered  by  insurance. 

To  Build  New  Cannery — A  local  paper  reports  that 
the  Walton  Canning  Company  plans  to  build  a  large 
cannery  at  Somerset,  Ky.,  to  which  the  general  offices 
of  the  company  will  be  moved. 

Pineapple  Pack  Large — ^The  pack  of  the  Haiku  Pine¬ 
apple  Company  promises  to  reach  650,000  cases  for  the 
season,  or  about  100,000  cases  more  than  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hosmer  Rolph,  manager  of  the  plant  at 
Haiku,  Island  of  Maui.  This  is  about  50,000  cases  more 
than  was  estimated  at  the  opening  of  the  packing 
season. 
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California  Packingr  Corporation’s  Big  Pack — The  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Packing  Corporation  will  have  a  pack  of  more 
than  2,500,000  cases  of  pineapple  this  year,  according 
to  the  latest  estimates,  with  a  possibility  that  this  may 
reach  2,700,000  cases.  The  Hawaiian  output  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  2,250,000  to  2,500,000  cases,  to  which 
will  be  added  about  150,000  cases  from  the  Philippines 
and  50,000  cases  from  Hayti. 

Bankruptcy  Schedule  Filed — ^The  California  Co-op¬ 
erative  Producers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  which  recently 
went  into  bankruptcy,  has  filed  a  schedule  of  liabili¬ 
ties  and  assets,  these  being  $1,356,214  and  $1,240,807, 
respectively.  The  assets  are  a  cannery  at  Sacramento, 
valued  at  $389,134 ;  a  stock  of  canned  products  valued 
at  $484,310,  and  accounts  receivable,  $227,610.  A  trus¬ 
tee  is  to  be  appointed,  but  the  selection  of  one  accept¬ 
able  to  all  interests  is  proving  difficult. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Meets — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  regional  councils  and  committees  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  October  23,  with  more  than  a  thousand  delegates 
in  attendance.  Robert  I.  Bentley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  is  chairman  of 
the  foreign  trade  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  presented  a  report  of  facilities  for  credit  in 
the  shipment  of  fresh  fruits  abroad. 

Sockeyes  Crowd  Puget  Sound — ^Under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  25th  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  reports: 
Sockeye,  tardy  species  of  salmon,  finally  swept  into 
Puget  Sound  in  such  a  massed  formation  the  broad 
Fraser  River  and  various  spawning  tributaries  into  the 
sound  cannot  care  for  the  traffic  destined  upstream. 
Salmon  fairly  bulge  the  Fraser  River  channel  so  solidly 
massed  at  places  their  backs  are  visible  from  the  banks. 
Fishermen  in  rowboats  have  been  picking  them  out  of 
the  water  with  gaffs.  Puget  Sound’s  run  of  sockeyes 
has  exceeded  predictions,  and  interests  are  optimistic 
that  heavy  spawning  is  in  prospect.  Since  1913  sockeye 
runs  have  fallen  off,  and  the  heavy  schools  this  year 
lead  many  to  think  they  have  been  visiting  Siberia  or 
Japanese  waters. 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


Totem,  R.  D.  Bodle  Co.,  doing  business  as  Valley  Fruit  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed 
since  September,  1926. 

Rokeach,  I.  Rokeach  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  canned 
salmon.  Use  claimed  since  July,  1929. 

Hebrew  characters  translated  as  Rokeach’s,  I.  Rokeach  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed  since  July, 
1929. 

Queenette,  Haas-Baruch  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  canned  fish, 
canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  chili  sauce,  catsup,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  July  9,  1929. 

Honey  Pod,  Stokely  Bothers  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  canned 
peas.  Use  claimed  since  August  28.  1929. 

Little  Pal,  George  H.  Dentler  &  Sons,  Houston,  Texas,  mayon¬ 
naise  and  sandwich  spread.  Use  claimed  since  February  15,  1930. 

Hav-a*Florida,  Harman  &  Hulsey,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  canned 
citrus  juices  for  food  purposes.  Use  claimed  since  July  30,  1930. 


LABELS 

— a<  3^00  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Sead  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Erery  Cannery  Office 

“A  G>iiiplete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  aa  insuraBOo  against  loss 

P%tbli»h£d  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
BaUimori,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— One  adjustable  Knapp  Labeler,  1928 
model;  also  one  1  lb.  and  one  3  lb.  Knapp  Labelers, 
in  good  working  order. 

Address  Box  A-1775  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery  _ 

WANTED— Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 
1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Single  Station  Die  Flanger  similar  to  Max 
Ams  No.  94B. 

National  Can  Co.,  Uphams  Corner  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED— Sterling  or  Anderson  Power  Dice  and  Cube 
Cutter.  State  condition  and  price. 

Address  Box  A-1777  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— Several  cars  of  strictly  whole  Tomato 
Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans,  good  color  and  fine  flavor. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 3863  acre  well  improved  farm;  seven 
miles  from  County  Seat  and  railroad  station  on  it; 
Electric  Line  and  Turnpike  Road  through  it.  Ideal 
for  growing  tomatoes,  corn,  etc.  for  canning;  also  for 
dairy.  Will  sell  for  cost  of  improvements. 

T.  Z.  Daniel,  Millen,  Ga. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
foods;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
■parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED  In  a  canning  factory  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can 
build  plant  and  install  machinery. 

Address  Box  B-1773  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — First-class  Sales  Manager  and  several  first-class  Sale- 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  can  trade. 

Apply  to  Andrew  J.  Sordoni,  President,  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Co., 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — High  grade  canned  foods  salesman  for  contacting 
wholesale  grocery  and  chain  store  trade 

Address  Box  B-1771  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Executive  position  by  College  graduate.  Good  manager 
with  experience  in  canneries.  Want  opportunity  to  work  as  an 
executive  in  food  packing  plant.  Reliable;  best  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1776  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  W«*t  Adams  Straet 
Chicaffo. 


{Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours'' 
i^insure  sanitai$^ 
cleanliness— 


l^k.  your  suppljr  man  / 

ia  W.  5^ 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


— Sinem  1913 —  Reference:  National  Bank  oi  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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MADE  BY 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


Tke  AiMriean  Cu  Cempuiy  aiiBouncM  tke  (ollowina 
teim  coBtMct  prioes,  F.O.B.  hi  faatoriai,  for  Standara 
Sizes  e(  SaMtaiy  Caas  (or  tke  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.65  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 26.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIMS  Of  TIN  ^lATE  •  liACK  IKON  -  CAIVANIZCO  lAON  •  I  lAAl 
MfTAl  SICNS  fIXfOAIt 

iCAMC^ 


STRASBURGER  A  SIEGEL 

Anmtyma  of: 

Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 

Contract  Rmtct  A 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  jm 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  0 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


aHHWBng. 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
file,”  5“'™-  Also  Special  sue. 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MDe 


Steam  Boxes 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 

For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

22S  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 


L  AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

*The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per- 
feet  Sealing  Compound— and 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size^  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Me^an  ft  Co.,  *Howard  B.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2(4 . — - 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . .  . 

Larce,  No.  2(4 — . - .  •» — 

Peeled,  No.  2(4 . . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . - . 

Green  Manunoth.  No.  2(4 . 

Medium,  No.  2(4 . - . . 

Small,  Na  2(4 . - . 

Tips,  White,  Manunoth,  No.  1  sq . 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80 


N.Y. 


8.20 

8.26 


2.65 
2.70 

2.66 
8.00 
8.00 
8.40 
2.90 


CANNED  VEGETABLE 

S - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.90 

Na  2(4  . 

.  1.10 

1.00 

No.  8  . 

.  1.16 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

.  3.76 

3.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2  . . 

. 96 

.90 

No.  214  . 

.  1.30 

No.  2  . 

.  1.36 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

4.25 

SUCCOTASH* 


BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

No.  1  . — 

No.  2(4  . 

No.  10  . 


.60  .65 


.76  .80 

.60  _ 

1.40  1.60 

4.26  4.76 


BEANS* 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .90 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.50 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 6.00 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.16 

No.  10  .  11.26 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.65 

No.  10  .  9.25 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. .  1.16 

No.  10  .  7.26 

No.  2.  Freeh  White. .  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 1.06 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  8 . 1.76 

8-16,  No.  2 . - 

16-20,  No.  8 _ 1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 _ 1.00 

Cut.  No.  10 _ 4.00 

Whole.  No.  10 . 4.26 

Diced,  No.  10 . 4.26 


CARROTS* 


.85 

5.50 


1.00 


Out 


1.46 

9.00 

1.86 

lie 

i'.oo 


standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 


No.  2  .  1.40  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.35  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 90  ...... 

No.  2(4  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.l6 

No.  10  .  3.60  *3.75 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 


No.  2  .  1.00  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.46  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.76  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 46  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 42(4  . 

No.  2  . 72(4  .72(4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  1.17(4 

No.  10  .  3.36  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  8.25  8.40 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.00  3.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 46  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 


standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10...- . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2. 

■atra  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . - . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . -.... 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . - . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . — 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  10s . . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2(4 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 


.90  1.06 

4.00  6.00 

.90  _ 

4.00  6.00 


1.25 


1.60 

1.40 

1.35 


1.15 

1.05 


1.10  1.20 

3.26  8.76 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . - .  1.26  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2(4 .  1.80  1.90 

Choice.  No.  2(4 .  2.26  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water .  7.60  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 


No.  2,  in  Syrup. 
BLUEBERRIES* 


.96  _ 

4.60  - 

1.06  1.16 
6.00  6.60 


1.25  1.45 

6.50  . 


1.70 


Maine,  No.  2 .  2.00 

No.  10  .  11.00  9.25 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . — 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  9.76  . 

California  Standard  2(4 .  8.10  3.00 

Choice,  No.  2(4 .  3.40  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  8.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


1.25 

1.16 

GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

1.10 

1.02(4 

No.  1  . 

1.16 

1.06 

.96 

No.  6  . 

6.00 

6.76 

•95 

5.76 

PEACHES* 

6.50 

6.50 

California  Standard,  No. 

2(4.  Y.  C. 

1.60 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2(4,  Y.  C . 

1.80 

2.00 

Fancy.  No.  2(4.  Y.  C.... 

. 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  Na 

1 . 

1.36 

1.80 

1.00 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8..... 

1.26 

.90 

Pica,  Unpealad,  No.  * . 

1.80 

2.76 

2.76 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

6.00 

6.26 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10  . 

No.  3  . 1.80 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . . . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . .  1.26  . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25  . 

No.  3  . . 1.75  ....... 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  2.15 

Choice  .  3.60  2.50 

Fancy  .  2.75 

Standard.  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2(4 .  2.50  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2(4 .  2.36  2.30 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . . .  2.4<' 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  2.46 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 .  . .  8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10.„ .  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  ”...1’ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  ..."" 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ", 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  „„„ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  4.00  8.26 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  ox.  . . . . .  1.00  1.16 

16  ox.  - - -  1.26  1.60 

17  ox.  . . . .  1.26  1.60 

19  ox.  .  1.86  _ 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dox..— . . 

*4-lb.  cases,  4  dox . 

(4-lb.  cases,  4  dox . .  2.00 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . . . 

10  ox . 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  (4 . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  (4.™ . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No  (4 . 

Chums,  Tall  . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


1.26  - . 

1.35  1.26 

2.60  _ 

2.70  2.60 

2.60  _ 


3.20 


1.16  1.16 

.  4.76 

.  2.60 

1.06  .98((- 

.  2.16 


1.66  1.66 

1.80  1.75 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 


(4  Oil,  Keyless .  *3.16 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . - . -  ...™  *4.76 

(4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . - _ 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless .  *3.16 

V\  Oil,  Carton . -  .  +4.26 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *2.86 

California,  Oval,  Na  1 . *3.16 

TUNA  PISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  (4s  - - - - - - . . 

White,  (48  . . .  14.00  9.00 

White.  Is  . . . -....  18.60 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  7.26 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 18.26 

Striped,  (4s  . . 6.75 

Striped,  Is  .  12.00 

Yellow,  (48  . - . .  7.26 

Yellow,  Is  . - . . . 18.60 
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Berlin  Chapman 


Engineering  Service 

Is  Invaluable 

To  Every  Canner 

^  Example  of 

‘  ^  m  Engineering  Service 

i  W  Rendered  by  Our 


For  Stocking-Sanderson  Canneries,  Inc 
Pecatonica,  Ill. 


Designing  Section  of  I 
BERLIN  CHAPMAn\ 
Engineering  Dept.  ' 


rt-oen  Pt. 


4  LINE  PEA  PLANT,  2  LINES  INSTALLED 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Engineering  Service  has  solved  hundreds  of  Canners’  problems, 
from  that  of  designing  a  complete  new  plant  to  a  single  unit  machine. 

For  revising  your  present  plant  or  making  plans  for  a  new  one,  our  highly  specialized 
Engineering  Department  is  at  your  command.  We  can  arrange  your  new  plant  so  that 
it  will  give  you  maximum  production  at  a  low  operating  cost. 

Our  Engineering  Department  consists  of  men  trained  exclusively  to  work  on  Canning 
Machinery  and  canning  plants,  and  are  thoroughly  experienced  and  familiar  with  all  pro¬ 
blems  of  Canning  Plant  design  and  equipment. 

Send  us  your  blueprints  or  a  sketch  of  your  present  equipment  and  arrangement,  advising 
what  are  your  desires,  and  we  will  make  recommendations  that  will  give  you  an  up-to- 
date  plant. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


SCANNING  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 


r 

L 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  3,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Satisfied  With  the  Job  of  Distributing  the  Fu¬ 
tures  It  Bought — Very  Few  Price  Changes — Better 
Feeling — Hopeful  of  Good  Business — Considerations 
for  Next  Year 

The  market — Canners  everywhere  are  picking 
up  the  paper  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  prices 
have  commenced  to  advance,  and  that  buying  has 
been  resumed.  That  is  the  exact  thing  which  every 
holder  of  stocks  and  bonds  is  doing,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  And  in  both  instances  the  seekers  and 
“hopers”  are  in  the  main  disappointed.  Prices  are  not 
advancing,  as  a  rule. 

With  canned  foods  under  the  reluctant  buying  of  the 
distributors,  prices  are  at  possibly  their  quietest  period 
cf  the  year  just  new.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard 
to  find.  The  distributors  have  received,  or  are  receiv¬ 
ing,  their  futures,  and  this  supplies  their  wants  for  the 
time.  Moreover,  they  are  busy  trying  to  get  these  fu¬ 
tures  out  to  their  customers,  so  that  the  money  will  be 
coming  back.  So  true  is  this  that  some  of  the  canners 
are  complaining  that  shipping  orders  are  being  with¬ 
held;  just  a  question  of  money  again,  the  buyers  find¬ 
ing  the  job  of  financing  their  futures  harder  than  it 
used  to  be.  With  this  situation  understood  by  the  can¬ 
ners  in  general,  and  the  further  unfortunate  condition 
that  there  are  still  some  canners  being  forced  into  the 
market  to  get  a  ready  cash,  regardless  of  price  much 
less  the  cost  of  the  goods,  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  the  market. 
Some  of  the  old,  foxy  buyers  have  waited  for  this 
event,  and  they  are  lying  quiet  until  the  forced  seller 
has  reached  his  last  rung,  and  then  they,  very  char¬ 
itably,  take  his  goods  at  the  lowest  possibly  price.  They 
can’t  be  blamed  for  this ;  it  is  what  every  human  does, 
or  wants  to  do,  when  he  goes  a  buying.  As  a  seller,  of 


course,  you  feel  aggrieved  at  such  action,  but  it  is  only 
human. 

To  the  man  who  is  forced  to  sell  at  any  price  the 
market  is,  therefore,  of  little  consequence,  and  for  the 
man  who  can  hold  his  goods  for  the  better  prices  which 
will  prevail  later  this  year,  and  much  better  after  the 
turn  into  the  new  year,  the  market  has  no  interest.  In 
fact,  it  tends  only  to  upset  him  to  consider  market  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are  today. 

Actual  figure  changes  in  our  market  prices  consist 
in  a  drop  in  No.  10  sweet  potatoes  from  $3.75  to 
$3.50  for  no  good  reason  at  all,  because  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  not  good,  and  the  packing  of  this  item  will 
not  be  done  over  and  above  orders  on  the  books. 

And  the  next  changes  are  found  in  tomatoes,  where 
No.  1  standards  have  been  quoted  by  some  “country’- 
canners,  a  term  used  to  differentiate  such  sales  from 
sales  made  in  Baltimore  at  42^/2C,  a  drop  of  21/2C,  and 
in  No.  10  tomatoes,  here  in  the  city,  which  have  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  quotations  from  $3.50  down  to  $3.35,  still 
10c  above  the  country  quotations. 

All  operators  say  the  market  is  very  quiet,  but  it  is 
also  their  impression  that  since  the  active  canning  sea¬ 
son  has  ended  the  feeling  of  the  market  is  better.  For 
instance,  the  sag  in  the  prices  of  No.  2  tomatoes,  which 
dropped  to  65c  in  places,  has  been  taken  out,  and  they 
are  now  70c  everywhere,  apparently.  That  is  low’ 
enough  to  suit  the  most  hungry  buyer  and  far  belotv 
their  cost  to  produce  this  season.  The  canners  who  are 
not  forced  to  sell  have  put  their  tomatoes  away  and 
will  wait  for  the  better  prices  which  must  come,  due 
to  the  comnarative  smallness  of  this  season’s  tomato 
pack.  California  and  Indiana  cannot  overpack  the 
canned  tomato  market,  and  don’t  let  any  buyer  per¬ 
suade  you  they  can.  If  other  regions  have  come 
through  with  tomato  packs  that  will  cause  a  surprise, 
thev  will  be  welcomed,  for  they  will  be  needed.  Some 
of  the  low  prices  in  tomatoes  are  due  to  the  poor 
quality. 

The  first  impulse  with  some  holders  of  peas,  unon 
the  announcement  of  the  big  pack,  was  to  cut  prices 
and  unload.  There  were  very  few  who  felt  that  wav, 
because  most  pea  canners  found  that  in  filling  their  fu- 
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tures  they  made  a  very  big  dent  in  their  holdings,  and 
that  they  would  have  no  more  peas  than  they  would 
need  to  keep  their  regular  trade  supplied  until  next  pea 
packing  time.  So  the  pea  market  is  in  very  good  shape 
and  may  be  counted  upon  to  continue  so.  The  pea  can- 
ners,  in  effect,  will  hold  their  convention  this  week — 
from  November  3rd — that  is,  the  Wisconsin  Pea  Can- 
ners  Association,  and  a  better  line  will  be  gotten  then 
than  can  be  surmised  now.  But  the  pea  canners  feel 
comfortable,  and  if  they  do  not  overdo,  or  attempt  to 
overdo,  the  packing  in  1931,  all  will  be  well.  But  what 
this  convention  will  do  along  that  line  will  be  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  whatever.  Resolutions  as  to  the  need  of  cur¬ 
tailing  output  or  acreage  or  anything  else  are  of  no 
value  whatever,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  very  rarely 
ever  taken  seriously.  It  would  be  fine  if  the  canners 
could  get  together  and  talk  over,  as  sensible  business 
men,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year,  and  then  design 
the  acreage  needed;  but  this  is  not  done  because  no 
canner  would  feel  himself  bound  by  any  such  actions. 
All  canning  is  a  game  that  every  canner  insists  upon 
playing  alone.  There  is  no  better  laugh  to  be  found 
anywhere  than  the  reports  that  canners  have  aereed 
among  themselves  upon  prices,  acreage  or  anything 
else,  unless  it  be  the  reports  that  whole  sections  are 
forming  into  one  big  combine,  for  instance  the  corn 
canners,  to  pack  and  market  their  output  under  one 
selling  organization.  It  will  never  be  done  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  race.  Why?  Well,  to  effect  such  a 
combine  the  parent  company  would  have  to  buy  up  the 
canneries,  and  for  every  cannery  that  was  sold  to  the 
combine  two  new  ones  would  be  built  by  the  sellers.  All 
such  stories  are  pure  pipe  dreams  of  the  worst  kind. 

Food  scarcity  will  cause  a  continued  demand  for  can¬ 
ned  foods,  until  this  year’s  productions  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  all  cleaned  up  long  before  packing  begins 
again  in  1931.  During  that  cleaning  up  process  prices 
must  of  necessity  get  better  than  they  are  today.  The 
buyers  are  cold  now,  but  as  they  see  the  supplies  work¬ 
ing  ever  lower  they  will  not  take  chances  on  getting 
left,  and  when  some  one  of  the  leaders  starts  to  buy 
they  will  all  pile  in,  and  the  last  holders  of  the  goods 
will  reap  the  rewards  of  patience. 

A  more  serious  consideration  for  canners  now  is  that 
prices  on  canned  foods,  along  with  all  other  prices,  will 
have  to  range  lower  during  the  coming  year  and  for 
some  years  to  come.  We  have  probably  permanently 
left  behind  the  old  wartime  prices,  and  it  will  now  be¬ 
come  the  task  of  producing  the  goods  upon  a  lower  cost 
basis,  all  down  the  line  from  can  prices  to  crop  acre¬ 
ages  and  labor  in  the  plants,  to  the  finished  article  upon 
the  retailer’s  shelf.  Many  other  food  prices  are  today 
at  1913  prices,  and  canned  foods  are  headed  that  way. 
Standard  4s  peas  sold  on  January  1st,  1913,  at  $1.20, 
and  were  $1.05  on  July  1st  of  that  year,  continuing  to 
go  down  until  they  reached  G5c  on  January  1st,  1916; 
then  they  shot  up  until  thev  reached  $1.70  for  the  same 
peas  on  July  1st,  1918,  the  wartime  prices.  Improved 
machinery  and  large  production  lend  themselves  to  im¬ 
proved  cost  of  production,  but  not  without  equivalent 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  everything  that  goes  into 
the  finished  article.  Every  item  of  canned  foods  will 
be  affected  in  this  same  manner,  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  record  for  low  prices  must  be  reached.  That  is 
as  extreme  as  to  expect  the  record  high  prices.  We  are 
set  for  a  happy  medium,  and  it  will  have  to  be  reached. 
That  is  the  important  task  confronting  every  business 
man  today,  not  alone  canners,  but  every  industry.. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Better  Than  for  Some  Time— No  Change  in 
Hand-to-Mo*uth  Buying  —  Tomatoes  Stronger  — 
Pumpkin  Arouses  Interest — Corn  Shows  Firmness. 
Peas  Moving  Well — Short  Pea  Pack  Attracts  Atten¬ 
tion — Applesauce  at  Low  Prices. 

New  York,  October  30,  1930. 

BETTER — With  Southern  tomatoes  firming  up  and 
other  items  in  the  canned  foods  list  showing  im¬ 
provement,  the  market  here  is  in  better  shape 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  However,  I  am  not 
trying  to  claim  that  conditions  are  good.  Far  from  it. 
Buyers  continue  to  follow  their  policy  of  buying  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis.  As  I  have  stated  before,  it  takes 
a  bargain  to  interest  a  buyer  in  any  proposition.  This 
unsatisfactory  condition  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  going  through  the  dull  season  in  canned 
foods,  and  also  to  the  general  depression  existing  in  all 
lines  of  business  at  this  time.  There  is  a  steady  flow 
of  business  going  on,  but  this  is  almost  entirely  spot. 
Buyers  are  covering  only  their  immediate  needs  and 
taking  a  chance  of  getting  caught  short  in  case  of  a 
sudden  change  in  the  tone  of  the  market.  However, 
with  the  smaller  canners  out  of  the  market,  the  market 
is  in  a  good  technical  position,  and  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  business  in  general  price  advances  throughout 
the  entire  line  can  be  expected. 

Tomatoes — Southern  tomatoes  are  stronger  than 
they  have  been  for  several  weeks.  With  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  canner  from  the  market,  the  way  is 
clear  for  substantial  price  advances  when  the  shortage 
becomes  apparent  in  the  early  months  of  1931.  Then, 
when  the  buyer  must  cover  his  needs  at  any  price,  the 
canner  who  has  been  able  to  keep  his  pack  in  storage  is 
going  to  clean  up.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  for  him  to 
force  the  prices  up  by  profiteering  methods,  but  the 
natural  result  of  buyers’  bidding  one  against  the  other 
is  going  to  send  prices  up.  Frosts  ending  the  canning 
season  all  over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  have  precluded  any  possibility  of  a  late 
tomato  pack  coming  through  to  aid  the  situation.  Can¬ 
ning  of  California  tomatoes  is  virtually  completed,  with 
few  factories  remaining  open.  California  tomatoes  re¬ 
main  firm  here  with  the  price  levels  holding  steady. 
Practically  all  of  the  Western  packers  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market  and  are  not  taking  any  new  business. 

Pumpkin — Showed  slight  improvement  under  stim¬ 
ulant  of  reports  of  crop  damage  because  of  extensive 
frost.  The  first  of  the  season’s  shipments  have  started 
coming  into  New  York,  priced  around  $2.50  to  $2.60 
per  dozen  for  No.  10s  standard.  Pumpkin  has  been 
weak  in  recent  weeks,  with  price  shading  being  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  the  effort  to  move  stocks.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  figure  on  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
freezing  weather,  news  of  a  short  pack  would  result  in 
a  marked  strengthening  of  quotations. 

Com — A  marked  shortage  of  the  White  Crosby 
grade  developed  this  week,  and  prices  in  this  field  are 
inclined  to  be  firm  with  good  prospects  of  an  advance 
in  price  soon.  Ample  stocks  of  Golden  Bantam  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  softness  in  these  quotations,  but  the  majority 
of  the  larger  packers  are  staying  out  of  the  market 
until  it  improves.  Some,  however,  have  cut  quotations 
from  the  opening  prices  in  their  efforts  to  move  their 
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pack.  This  latter  move  has  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the 
market,  with  buyers  declining  to  purchase  heavily  until 
the  situation  clears  up.  Western  corn  is  slightly  easier 
being  offered  at  95c  factory  for  No.  2  standards. 

Peas — Are  moving  well  with  the  price  structure  re¬ 
maining  steady.  Lower  grades  are  in  considerable  de¬ 
mand  and  business  in  this  field  is  heavy.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  Alaskas  is  reected  in  the  steady  market,  with 
a  short  pack  of  this  grade  responsible  for  the  firmness 
shown  in  recent  weeks.  The  pea  market  is  expected  to 
stay  in  its  present  strong  condition  until  the  early 
months  of  next  year.  When  packers  find  that  these 
stocks  are  not  moving  fast  enough,  and  they  must  at 
the  same  time  keep  slow,  steady  flow  of  peas  on  the 
market  in  order  not  to  bust  it.  the  trade  expects  to  see 
a  rush  to  cut  prices  to  start  stocks  moving  in  large 
quantities. 

Pears — With  the  California  Canners’  League  pre¬ 
senting  figures  showing  the  pear  pack  in  that  state  to 
be  1,944,608  cases,  the  lowest  pack  in  seven  years,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  1927,  the  market  for  pears 
showed  signs  of  technical  strength.  By  this  I  mean 
that  the  pack  under  present  figures  available  is  short 
and  prices  should  advance.  However,  although  the 
law  of  supply  is  working  in  this  case,  the  law  of  de¬ 
mand  refuses  to  co-operate.  You  can’t  move  stocks 
without  consumer  demand,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
consumer  demand  for  pears,  in  common  with  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  other  items  in  the  canned  foods 
list,  is  weak.  Prices  are  holding  firm  and  any  change 
in  the  market  will  be  reected  in  rapid  price  advances. 

Applesauce — Fancy  New  York  applesauce  is  being 
offered  in  the  market  at  very  low  quotations,  and  brok¬ 
ers  ^e  reporting  fair  movements  of  this  commodity. 
No.  2s  are  being  offered  at  90  to  95c  factory,  with  the 
10s  ranging  from  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Some  shading  of  these 
prices  are  reported  current  among  several  of  the  small¬ 
er  packers,  but  the  larger  concerns  are  content  to  wait 
until  the  market  straightens  itself  without  any  artifi¬ 
cial  aid. 

Canned  Fish — Salmon  is  inactive  at  the  present,  with 
tuna,  shrimp  and  crabmeat  showing  moderate  improve¬ 
ment.  Maine  sardines  are  dull,  in  spite  of  the  short 
pack  reported  for  this  year.  Few  price  changes,  and 
those  of  minor  nature,  took  place  in  the  canned  fish 
field. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Buying  Slacking  Off  Prices  Easier — Tomatoes  Slow — 
Any  Concessions  in  Peas  Quickly  Taken — Com  Slow 
— Fair  Movement  in  Fruits — General  Unsettled  Con¬ 
ditions  Prompt  Sellers  to  Wait. 

Chicago,  October  29,  1930. 

Easier — ^The  keen  edge  of  buying  interest  on  can¬ 
ned  foods  has  begun  to  slacken;  easier  prices  on 
several  canned  vegetable  items  have  tempered 
down  buyers’  enthusiasm  over  any  sharp  advances. 

The  nation-wide  disturbance  in  the  way  of  adopting 
prompt  measures  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation 
has  had  a  mental  influence  into  jobbing  circles. 


This  added  conservatism  among  buyers  has  devel¬ 
oped  right  at  the  time  when  some  relatively  few  under¬ 
financed  canners  are  finding  it  necessary  to  liquidate 
stocks,  result  eased  prices.  The  situation  is  such  that 
no  doubt  the  low  dip  will  occur  now  shortly,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  upgrade  markets,  accompanying  healthier  con¬ 
ditions  generally. 

Tomatoes — Movement  slow.  The  unexpected  large 
productions  at  the  end  of  the  pack  have  been  newsed 
clear  through  to  retailers  and  large  consumers.  They 
are  all  holding  back  anticipatory  purchases. 

Well-informed  operators  state  that  if  statistics  could 
be  compiled  there  would  be  nothing  in  them  to  justify 
present  low  figures.  They  also  venture  the  opinion  that 
sub-normal  prices  now  may  easily  mean  excessive  prices 
towards  spring,  when  unsold  stocks  all  come  into 
stronger  hands. 

Peas — ^Rumors  are  current  that  a  few  packers  are 
tired  of  holding  and  inclined  to  clean  up  at  a  little  con¬ 
cession.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  these  operators  will 
be  cleaned  out  very  quickly,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
unsatisfied  buying  outlets  who  have  been  sitting  back 
waiting  for  just  this  circumstance  to  eventuate. 

Corn — Movement  slow ;  most  of  the  buyers  have  ac¬ 
quired  some  reserve  stocks  and  are  now  waiting  to  clean 
up  before  making  further  purchases.  They  figure  that 
there  may  be  a  little  advance  between  now  and  January, 
but  any  radical  changes  are  not  anticipated. 

There  are  a  few  reports  coming  in  that  large  distrib¬ 
utors  are  lessening  their  sales  pressure  on  corn  in  view 
of  the  unsatisfactory  replacing  prices.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  over-played  hand  on  com  prices  during  the  pack  is 
not  going  to  hurt  the  statistical  situation. 

California  Fruits — ^There  is  a  fair  movement  here. 
Effective  appeals  in  the  way  of  special  offerings  appear 
in  almost  every  newspaper,  and  the  public  is  supporting 
popular-priced  fruits. 

# 

The  big  pie  people  also  report  excellent  sales  on  peach 
pie  and  other  peach  creations. 

Pumpkin — A  fair  pack  now  in  production;  quality 
very  good.  Packers  generally  this  year  seem  to  get¬ 
ting  a  heavier  pack  than  formerly,  and  at  least  for  this 
market  the  trade  is  almost  unanimously  insisting  on 
enamel-lined  cans,  as  most  of  the  Mid-western  pumpkin 
sooner  or  later  etches  the  tin  on  the  inside  of  the  plain 
tin  cans.  Enamel-lined  cans  get  away  from  all  of  this 
difficulty. 

General  Conditions — After  many  talks  with  big  can¬ 
ners  and  biggest  buyers  recently,  it  is  apparent  that 
everybody  is  in  a  quandery  as  to  what  to  do  next  in  re¬ 
spect  to  later  market  development.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  only  wise  move  seems  to  be  to  wait.  If 
some  condition  or  happy  confirmation  of  developments 
could  supply  the  needed  reassurance  and  confidence,  we 
would  see  a  very  different  market.  The  quietness  which 
now  prevails  is  artificial,  as  consumers  are  still  eating 
in  practically  the  same  way  as  heretofore.  Jobbers  all 
report  that  canned  foods  are  moving  out  excellently, 
but  they  are  afraid  to  make  more  commitments  at 
present. 
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OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Only  Sales  by  Canners  Forced  to  Raise  Money — Ibices 
Below  Cost — Other  Canners  Holding  for  Higher 
Prices — Bean  Prices  Unchanged — Greens  Moving 
Slowly — But  lyimited  Holdings  of  Spinach — Light 
Apple  Pack — Canners  About  to  Meet. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  October  30,  1930. 

FATHER — Ideal  weather  prevails  throughout 
the  Ozarks.  While  the  temperature  at  night  is 
somewhat  below  normal,  we  have  not  had  any 
freezing  weather  yet. 

Tomato  Sales — Not  many  cars  sold  during  the  past 
week,  and  the  sales  that  were  made  were  for  account  of 
canners  in  urgent  need  of  quick  ready  cash  to  meet 
maturing  obligations.  We  have  found  it  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascertain  definitely  the  price  at  which  each  sale 
has  been  made  on  these  distressed  lots,  but  the  range 
has  been  about  as  follows:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  42^0 
to  45c ;  No.  300  cans,  14 Vi  oz.,  60c ;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz., 
62Vjc;  No.  2  standards,  65c,  67V2C,  70c;  No.  21/2  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.00  to  $1.05;  No.  10  standards,  $3.75.  It  must 
be  understood  that  on  sales  in  No.  2  cans  the  sale  price 
has  been  regulated  somewhat  by  the  quality  of  the 
packs.  For  the  information  of  buyers  who  read  this 
article,  will  state  that  only  canners  holding  tomatoes 
and  in  financial  distress,  and  who  are  compelled  to  raise 
quick  ready  cash,  have  confirmed  sales  at  the  range  of 
prices  mentioned.  Everyone  having  knowledge  of  the 
probable  cost  of  packing  tomatoes  will  realize  that  can¬ 
ners  selling  at  these  prices  mentioned  are  taking  a 
heavy  loss,  and  cannot  continue  to  sell  at  these  prices 
and  expect  to  remain  in  the  tomato  canning  business. 

Other  Tomato  Prices — The  tomato  canners  of  the 
Ozarks  who  are  strong  financially  and  in  position  to 
carry  their  unsold  holdings  of  tomatoes  indefinitely, 
assure  us  that  they  would  not  be  interested  in  confirm¬ 
ing  any  sales  now,  even  for  immediate  or  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  at  anything  less  than  the  following  range  of 
prices:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  45c  to  47yoc;  No.  300  cans, 
1414  oz.,  62V*c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  65c;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  70c  to  75c;  No.  2V-2  standards,  $1.10;  No.  10 
standard  (limited  holdings),  $4.00.  This  class  of  can¬ 
ners  seems  to  realize  that  as  time  passes  there  will 
likely  be  a  general  improvement  in  business  in  the 
channels  of  merchandising,  and  with  the  increase  of 
the  employment  of  labor  in  all  classes  of  industry  that 
same  will  mean  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
staple  canned  foods  like  tomatoes.  This  class  of  can¬ 
ners  tell  us,  also,  that  if  they  were  to  make  sales  at  the 
range  of  prices  mentioned  that  they  would  only  be 
“swapning  dollars.”  Such  conditions  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  indefinitely. 

Green  Beans — The  unsold  holdings  in  the  Ozarks  are 
quite  limited,  although  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  a  few 
straight  cars  of  No.  2  cut  strinyless.  Market  prices 
are  nractically  unchanged.  No.  2  standard  cuts,  90c; 
No.  10  standard  cuts,  $4.50.  These  sizes  can  be  bought 
for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes. 

Greens — Market  prices  unchanged.  Turnip  greens. 
No,  2  size,  85c  to  90c;  No.  10  size,  $4.50.  Mustard 
greens.  No.  2  size,  85c  to  90c:  No,  10  size,  $4.50  to 
$4.75.  Just  a  few  canners  in  the  district  could  handle 


orders  for  straight  cars  of  greens;  others  could  only 
supply  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes. 

Spinach — Canners’  holdings  in  this  popular  food 
product  seems  to  be  quite  limited,  and  we  think  same 
consists  of  No.  303  cans.  If  any  straight  carloads  are 
obtainable  it  would  likely  be  in  No.  2  cans. 

Canned  Apples — The  pack  in  the  Ozarks  this  season 
has  been  very  light,  and  in  No.  10  cans  only.  The  price 
will  range  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  dozen,  depending 
upon  quality. 

Tomato  Juice — A  few  canners  in  the  district  have 
packed  some  splendid  quality  of  pure  strained  tomato 
juice,  which  is  now  obtainable  in  No.  2  cans  at  about 
60c  to  65c  ^r  dozen.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  high-grade  pack  of  tomato  juice  used  for  sea¬ 
soning,  and  also  as  a  drink. 

Canners’  Meeting — ^The  usual  fall  meeting  of  all  to¬ 
mato  canners  in  the  Ozarks  will  be  held  sometime  the 
first  week  in  November.  It  is  expected  that,  on  account 
of  the  conditions  prevailing,  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  following  this 
canners’  meeting  prices  on  spot  tomatoes  will  be  held 
more  firm,  as  the  unsold  surplus  in  canners’  hands  at 
this  date  is  several  hundred  carloads  less  than  canners 
in  the  district  were  holding  unsold  one  year  ago. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Here  Today  and  Gone  Tomorrow — Short  in 
Quantity  But  Long  in  Quality — ^No  Great  Consump¬ 
tion  of  Oysters  in  This  Section — Sweet  Potato  Pack 
Moving  Fairly  Well. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  30,  1930. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  are  about  as  uncertain  as  the 
reign  of  a  Brazilian  chieftain — they’re  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow.  Revolution  appears  to  be  the 
popular  pastime  in  Brazil  right  now. 

The  revolting  parties  name  a  chieftain  and  he’s 
bumped  off  almost  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Julio  Prestes 
was  elected  president  of  Brazil  last  spring,  to  take 
office  in  November,  but  about  the  only  thrill  that  he  has 
gotten  out  of  the  high  honor  is  when  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  President  Hoover  in  the  White  House  at 
Washington  this  summer,  because  when  Dr.  Prestes 
got  back  told  Brazil  he  discovered  that  many  of  his 
countrymen  had  changed  their  mind  about  having  him 
take  the  seat  of  office,  and  intimated  that  they  would 
give  him  a  seat  in  the  federal  prison,  flirting  with  the 
coroner  instead  if  he  insisted  on  taking  charge  of  the 
Government.  The  doctor,  being  a  prudent  man,  no 
doubt  decided  that  it  would  be  healthier  for  him  not  to 
exercise  his  constitutuional  rights,  and  they  say  that 
he  is  hiding. 

Another  noted  son  of  the  disturbed  republic  has 
taken  the  place  of  Dr.  Prestes  as  chieftain,  but  his  po¬ 
sition  is  threatened  by  numerous  generals  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  politicians  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  who  modestly  believe  that  they  can  more  effi¬ 
ciently  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Government  than 
the  present  executive,  and  they’re  bent  on  trying  their 
hand  at  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
length  of  time  allotted  now  for  an  executive  to  remain 
in  office  in  Brazil  is  measured  by  hours,  and  their  term 
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of  office  will  hardly  last  a  week.  Thus  it  is  with  shrimp : 
the  time  allotted  by  Mother  Nature  for  shrimp  to  re¬ 
main  in  these  waters  is  also  measured  by  hours,  and 
the  rascal  crustaceans  seldom  stay  a  week,  hence  the 
uncertainty  of  the  pack  is  more  pronounced  this  year 
than  in  many  of  the  other  years  heretofore. 

However,  it  is  very  consoling,  indeed,  to  note  that 
what  the  shrimp  fall  short  of  in  quantity  they  make  up 
in  quality,  for  mightv  large  shrimp  are  received  at  the 
canning  plants. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  good  and  the  price 
is  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — Two  months  with  an  “R”  have  come  and 
gone,  but  they  have  failed  to  register  any  great  con¬ 
sumption  of  oysters  in  this  section,  which  goes  to  show 
that  folks  don’t  altogether  grow  oyster  hungry  watch¬ 
ing  the  calendar,  but  cold  weather  is  a  mighty  good 
tonic  to  produce  an  appetite  for  the  bivalves.  We’ve 
had  very  little  cold  weather  in  this  section  thus  far 
this  season,  which  in  a  way  explains  the  light  consump¬ 
tion;  at  the  same  time,  the  few  cold  days  that  we  had 
boosted  the  demand. 

The  cove  oyster  market  has  livened  up,  but  the  price 
at  which  cove  oysters  have  moved  to  any  great  extent 
scarcely  allows  any  profit.  However,  this  situation  is 
no  different  from  any  other  pack  of  merchandise,  be¬ 
cause  all  commodities  in  order  to  be  moved  in  any  fairly 
large  quantity  nowadays  have  to  be  sold  at  a  close  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit,  and  sometime  sat  a  loss. 

The  trade  just  wont  buy  any  other  way  than 
from  “hand  to  mouth,  therefore  those  packers  that 
can’t  carry  their  pack  are  forced  to  sacrifice  some  of  it 
at  cost  and  below  cost  in  order  to  move  it  and  thus  get 
some  ready  cash.  These  forced  sales  too  often  offset 
the  profit  that  a  canner  made  on  the  other  part  of  his 
pack,  but  as  stated  above,  this  condition  is  the  order  of 
things  in  any  manufactured  product,  so  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  for  us  to  do  but  to  buckle  ourselves  to  the 
present  business  depression,  which  looks  like  it’s  not 
going  to  end  soon,  and  of  which  David  Lloyd  George 
says:  “We  are  not  passing  through  but  into  a  crisis.” 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  sweet  potato  pack  has  been 
moving  fairly  well  this  past  week,  but  the  week  started 
with  rain  today,  which  will  interfere  with  the  digging 
of  them  if  the  rain  continues  and  the  receipts  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  vegetable  canneries  will  be  light.  The  price 
is  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2  and  $4.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 

Tomato  Canning  Goes  Merrily  On — Fresh  Vegetables 
at  Very  Low  Ibices — Harvesting  Beans — Prices  Low 
— Pear  Pack  Below  Last  Year’s — Final  Figures  on 
Peach  Pack — Some  Sizes  and  Grades  of  Fruit  Moving 
Well,  Others  Dragging. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  30,  1930. 

OMATOES — Weather  conditions  continue  to  favor 
tomato  growers  and  packers  and  this  crop  is  still 
being  harvested  and  packed  in  fair  quantities. 
Warm  days  and  nights,  particularly  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  are  assisting  to  keep  quality  at  a  high 
level  and  the  pack  is  running  to  the  better  grades.  The 
general  rain  which  visited  California  early  in  the  month 


proved  of  benefit  to  the  crop,  rather  than  otherwise.  So 
far,  there  has  been  an  absence  of  frost  and  where  har¬ 
vesting  has  been  discontinued  it  is  because  of  an  ex¬ 
haustion  of  vines.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  fresh  markets  and  prices  are  at  a  very  low 
level,  which  is  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  canned  article.  In  addition  to  tomatoes,  there 
are  quantities  of  peas,  string  beans,  peppers  and  the 
like  available.  String  beans,  for  instance,  are  selling 
at  21/0  cents  a  pouna,  whereas  the  price  is  usually  two 
or  three  times  this  figure.  Strawberries  and  raspoer- 
ries  are  also  to  be  had  and  the  price  of  these  is  low  in 
the  markets.  Heavy  rains  and  a  touch  of  cooler  weather 
would  be  welcome  in  California. 

Dry  Beans — ^The  harvesting  of  the  bean  crop  is  about 
at  an  end  and  the  price  of  this  commodity  is  at  compar¬ 
atively  low  levels,  in  keeping  with  that  of  most  other 
farm  products.  The  California  bean  market  is  very 
quiet,  with  the  demand  light  and  little  trading  being 
done.  Both  dealers  and  the  trade  are  hesitant  about  an¬ 
ticipating  requirements  and  business  is  largely  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis.  Growers  are  reluctant  to  accept 
present  prices,  but  those  who  need  cash  are  selling  a 
sufficient  volume  to  supply  present  requirements.  Black- 
eyes  are  quoted  at  from  $3.85  to  $4.05,  pinks  from  $4.25 
to  $4.40  in  the  Delta  district  and  $4.50  to  $4.60  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  small  whites  from  $5.50  to  $5.75,  baby 
limas  from  $5.75  to  $6.50,  according  to  the  district,  and 
limas  from  $8.00  to  $8.25.  The  most  marked  weakness 
seems  to  be  in  baby  limas,  in  which  canners  are  more 
or  less  interested,  prices  on  this  variety  having  declined 
rather  sharply  during  the  past  week. 

Pears — While  definite  figures  on  the  canned  pear  out¬ 
put  in  California  are  not  available,  as  some  packing  may 
still  be  done,  the  Canners’  League  of  California  esti¬ 
mates  the  pack  at  1,944,608  cases,  which  will  be  within 
a  few  hundred  cases  of  the  final  figures.  This  compares 
with  a  pack  of  2,101,901  cases  last  year.  The  pack  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  is  virtually  completed  and  pack 
figures  are  expected  at  an  early  date.  The  outlook  is 
that  the  combined  output  of  these  States  will  closely 
approximate  that  of  California.  The  demand  for  canned 
pears  has  scarcely  been  as  marked  as  the  demand  for 
other  fruits,  with  the  result  that  quotations  are  being 
shaded  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  business. 

Peaches — Final  figures  on  the  cling  peach  pack  in 
California  on  the  basis  of  the  No.  21/2  can,  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  curtailment  agreement,  have  been 
issued  by  the  Cling  Peach  Control  Committee,  of  which 
Preston  McKinney  is  secretary.  By  varieties  and  dis- 


tricts  these  are  as  follows : 

Northern 

Southern 

California 

California 

Total 

Tuscans  . 

.  1,293,234 

154,962 

1,448,196 

Midsummers  . 

.  7,347,672 

211,362 

7,559,034 

Phillips  . 

.  3,987,825 

161,352 

4,149,177 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  17,296 

17,296 

Total  cases . 

. 12,646,027 

527,676 

13,173,703 

Less  quantity  packed  for  re-manufacture  into  fruits 
for  salad,  537,873  cases,  leaving  a  total  packed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  as  canned  peaches  of  12,635,830  cases. 

These  figures  are  based  on  signed  statements  from 
canners  who  packed  more  than  98i/>  per  cent  of  the 
cling  peaches  and  include  the  packs  of  canners  both  in 
and  out  of  the  curtailment  plan.  The  packs  of  two 
small  concerns  whose  statements  have  not  been  received 
have  been  carefully  estimated.  The  figures  for  South¬ 
ern  California  were  compiled  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  secre- 
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tary  of  the  Southern  California  Canners’  Association. 
The  pack  of  every  canner  in  the  control  plan  has  been 
checked,  or  is  being  checked  by  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants. 

The  Market — Canned  fruit  business  seems  to  be  get¬ 
ting  down  on  a  sharply  selective  basis,  with  some  lines 
enjoying  a  splendid  demand  and  others  dragging  quite 
noticeably.  Some  sizes  and  grades  of  peaches  are  mov¬ 
ing  quite  freely,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  even  more 
items  in  the  apricot  list.  Whenever  a  possible  shortage 
develops  in  any  line  buyers  commence  placing  orders 
against  future  needs,  but  where  stocks  seem  ample, 
business  is  confined  largely  to  immediate  requirements. 
A  steady  flow  of  canned  fruits  is  going  out  of  ware¬ 
houses  and  canners  feel  that  this  is  an  accurate  gauge 
of  present  consumption. 

Salads — One  of  the  weakest  items  in  the  list  just  now 
seems  to  be  fruits  for  salad.  Canners  seem  to  have  felt 
that  this  item  might  help  move  surplus  stocks  of  fruits 
and  went  rather  heavily  into  the  packing  of  it,  with  the 
result  that  same  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  slight 
reductions  in  order  to  get  desired  action.  A  few  weeks 
ago  little  No.  21/2  choice  could  be  had  for  less  than  $2.7.5 
a  dozen,  but  this  is  now  to  be  had  at  $2.65,  despite  the 
fact  that  fruit  prices  in  general  have  stiffened  in  the 
meantime. 


Wholesalers  Going  Out — Associate  Professor  Ewald 
T.  Grether,  of  the  University  of  California,  department 
of  economics,  in  commenting  recently  on  the  trend 
toward  chain  grocery  stores,  remarked  that  many  well- 
established  wholesale  grocery  houses  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  field,  where  he  conducted  a  survey,  had  followed 
the  independent  stores  out  of  business.  The  general 
line  wholesale  establishments  here  have  declined  in 
number  from  12  in  1919  to  4  in  1930,  and  the  survivors 
have  been  found  to  have  gone  in  for  controlled  lines  of 
goods,  private  brands,  exports  and  cash-and-carry  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  He  said:  “No  one  may  claim  to  predict  the 
future  of  grocery  wholesaling  in  San  Francisco  save  for 
a  few  months.  The  large  private-label  houses,  the  cash- 
and-carry  enterprises,  the  two  major  co-operatives,  and 
the  small  specialty  firms  have  demonstrated  a  trade 
rooting  which  guarantees  their  continued  operation  in 
the  near  future.  Beyond  the  immediate  future,  the 
trade  structure  seems  to  be  primarily  dependent  upon 
chain  store  activity  in  relation  to  the  checks  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  groups  and  voluntary  chains.  Chain  store  systems 
have  not  as  yet  demonstrated  that  the  alert  individual 
grocer  is  doomed.  It  does  appear  the  retail  grocery 
business  in  the  future  will  offer  slight  opportunity  to 
the  small  independent  grocer  who  wishes  to  remain  fre^ 
from  some  form  of  alliance.” 


What  Canned  Foods  Distnbutors  are  Doing 

Move  to  save  time  at  consent  decree — Chain  Store  Investigation  in  Memphis — Tariff  adjust¬ 
ment  asked  on  canned  soups  Minnesota  Governpr  Condemns  Chain  Store  Systems. 


Move  to  save  time  in  consent  hearings  — a 

stipulation  covering  the  testimony  of  eighty  witnesses 
called  by  the  packers  in  their  fight  to  modify  the  consent 
decree  was  presented  to  Justice  Jennings  Bailey,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Frank  J.  Hogan,  chief 
counsel  for  the  packers,  when  the  hearings  resumed  last  weelc 
after  a  three-day  delay.  The  stipulation  was  agreed  to  by  both 
counsel  for  the  Government  and  of  the  grocers’  associations 
fighting  the  packers,  and  will  save  over  a  month  or  more  of  time 
in  presenting  evidence  in  support  of  the  packers’  contentions. 

The  result  of  this  move  is  that  the  packers  will  conclude  the 
presentation  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  called  in  their  be¬ 
half  by  the  middle  of  this  week.  Following  this,  the  Government 
and  the  American  and  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Associations 
will  present  their  stipulation  covering  most  of  the  testimony  that 
would  be  presented  by  their  witness  and  conclude  the  hearing  by 
the  end  of  this  week  or  early  next  week. 

The  stipulation  entered  by  Mr.  Hogan  was  to  the  effect  the 
eighty  livestock  producers  who  would  have  otherwise  testified 
would  have  stated  on  the  stand  that  no  unfair  competition  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  livestock  market,  but  that  the  returns  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  might  be  increased  if  the  packers  could  provide  for 
v/ider  distribution  of  meats.  According  to  the  stipulation,  the 
livestock  producers  agree  that  better  distribution  would  result 
in  the  event  that  the  consent  decree  was  changed  to  permit  the 
packers  to  indulge  in  handling  foods  other  than  meats  and  to 
engage  in  retailing.  The  court  was  asked  to  accept  the  stipu¬ 
lation  and  to  give  it  the  same  attention  and  belief  as  though  the 
witnesses  had  appeared  in  person  and  testified  to  these  claims. 

The  hearing  has  assumed  the  semblance  of  an  economic  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  food  indust^  in,  recent  hearings,  with  wit¬ 
ness  after  witness  quoting  statistics  to  prove  that  the  packers 
are  not  obtaining  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 

W.  S.  Clithero,  assistant  of  Armour  &  Company,  presented 
records  of  his  company,’  showing  a  complete  picture  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  business  for  the  period  covered  by  the  litigation  incident 
to  the  decree.  Stating  that  although  in  1924  Armour  &  Company 
made  a  profit  on  investment  of  6.57  per  cent  on  total  sales  of 


$875,000,000,  in  1929,  when  sales  totaled  more  than  $1,000,000,- 
000,  the  profits  dropped  to  3.54  per  cent. 

Branch  houses  of  Armour  &  Company,  according  to  Mr.  Cli¬ 
thero,  have  dropped  from  557  in  1920  to  391  at  the  present. 
Branch  houses  of  Swift  &  Company,  however,  show  a  gain  of 
forty  over  the  ten-year  period.  Sales  of  the  branch  houses  of 
Armour  showed  a  decrease  from  1920  to  1930.  In  1920  the  sales 
aggregated  $681,000,000,  while  in  1930  sales  totaled  $579,000,000. 

The  marked  changes  brought  about  in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  food  industry  were  testified  to  by  William  S.  Warfield, 
president  of  the  Tolleration  &  Warfield  Co.,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Chain  Store  Investigators  in  Memphis — The  chain  store  inves¬ 
tigators  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  carrying  on  the  in¬ 
quiry  into  chain  store  systems  directed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  a  resolution  passed  in  June,  1928,  have  moved  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  fourth  city  to  be  visited.  The  Commission 
was  working  under  difficulties  with  an  inadequate  staff  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  when  the  personnel  was 
materially  increased  and  more  complete  office  equipment  fur¬ 
nished. 

Memphis  is  the  fourth  city  to  be  visited  in  the  Commission’? 
inquiry  into  the  prices  of  groceries  and  associated  products  in 
chain  and  independent  stores.  So  far,  the  list  of  cities  studied 
includes  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  Des  Moines,  and  now  Mem¬ 
phis.  While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  Memphis,  it  is  estimated  that  the  inquiry  will  take 
two  months.  Additional  cities  will  be  studied  in  the  early  months 
of  1931. 

After  an  extensive  preliminary  survey  conducted  by  a  staff  of 
investigators  over  a  period  of  two  weeks,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  begun  pricing  groceries  and  associated  products 
ir\  Memphis.  Prices  of  chain  and  independent  stores  have  al¬ 
ready  been  obtained  in  the  previous  named  cities  through  simi¬ 
lar  comprehensive  surveys.  When  completed,  the  data  will  afford 
a  basis  for  determining  the  relative  differences  between  chain 
and  independent  prices  on  several  hundred  items  in  the  various 
cities. 
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A  follow-up  campaign  to  procure  from  wholesalers,  chain 
stores,  independent  retailers  and  co-operative  chains  a  larger 
number  of  schedules  and  additional  data  on  defective  returns 
has  been  completed  with  very  successful  results.  The  editing  and 
tabulating  of  these  schedules  which  has  already  begun  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  amount  of  data  for  the  comparative  study  of  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  chain  store,  the  wholesale-retailer 
and  the  co-operative  chain  systems  of  distribution  in  accordance 
with  the  Senate  resolution  directing  the  chain  store  inquiry. 

Soup  Firm  Asks  Tariff  Adjustment  on  Canned  Soups — The 
announcement  of  the  first  scheduled  public  hearing  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  after  its  reorganization  was  featured  by  the  request 
rf  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  canned  soups.  The  majority  of  the  investigations  being 
carried  out  by  the  Commission  are  under  specific  direction  of 
Senate  resolutions,  with  the  request  of  the  soup  company  being 
one  of  the  only  two  investigatons  requested  by  private  business 
interests. 

The  reauest  is  for  a  rate  adjustment  downward  under  terms  of 
the  flexible  provisions,  and  is  made  by  the  American  soup  com¬ 
pany  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Canada  to  lower  its  tariff  on  Amer¬ 
ican  canned  soups. 

The  Campbell  company  has  a  large  market  for  its  products  in 
Canada,  but  that  country  has  been  adjusting  its  rates  upward  as 
the  United  States  tariffs  have  increased.  Back  in  1922,  when 
the  American  rate  on  imported  canned  soups  was  raised  to  34 
)^er  cent,  Canada  increased  its  protection  on  those  products. 
While  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  made  no  change  in  the  United 
States  rate,  in  a  general  revision  upward  of  its  tariff  laws,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Canada  increased  its 
tariff  on  canned  soups  from  2714  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff,  soups  are 
dutiable  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  During  the  period  of  time 
that  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  no  testimony  was  offered  on  this  item,  and 
the  rate  was  continued  at  35  per  cent.  This  figure  was  carried 
through  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  is  still  on  the  statue 
books  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

According  to  the  Commission,  this  item  of  the  Tariff  Act  cov¬ 
ers  “soups,  a  small  amount  of  puddings,  fish  balls  and  antipastos, 
and  a  number  of  specialty  products  not  provided  for  elsewhere. 
The  products  are  mainly  of  the  luxury  class;  some  are  special 
dishes  for  Asiatics.” 

In  domestic  production  of  canned  soups,  New  Jersey  leads  the 
entire  country.  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  rank  next  in  that  or¬ 
der.  according  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures.  In  1923  domestic 
t>rf  duction  was  valued  at  $27,134,049,  against  $13,584,448  in  1921. 
Separate  production  figures  and  statistics  have  not  been  avail¬ 
able  since  1923,  because  of  the  objection  of  the  firm  occupying 
the  principal  part  in  this  field. 

According  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  1928  showed  the  largest 
importotions  of  soups,  -with  a  totol  valed  at  $15,744.  Imports 
the  preceding  year  were  only  $3,417. 

At  the  same  time  Department  of  Commerce  statistics  show 
that  exports  of  soups  have  grown  steadily  since  1922.  With  ex¬ 
ports  for  1927  placed  at  $2,163,775,  the  total  for  1928  showed 
a  substantial  increase  with  exports  reaching  $2,603,442. 

Governor  Christianson,  of  Minnesota,  Condemns  Chain  Store 
Systems — Goveimor  Theodore  Christianson,  of  Minnesota,  in  his 
speech  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Kansas  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association,  declared  that  the  present  trend  of  concentrated  own¬ 
ership  and  management  manifesting  itself  most  clearly  in  the 
chain  store  field,  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  his  speech  the  Governor  applied  the  term  “commercial  rack¬ 
eteering”  to  the  practice  of  the  chain  store  systems  of  marking 
down  standard,  trade-marked  merchandise  to  sell  at  cost  or  less 
to  induce  new  customers  to  trade  in  their  units  and  making  up 
Ihe  loss  by  marking  up  other  lines.  Governor  Christianson  said 
that  this  practice  had  been  revealed  to  him  “in  an  unguarded 
moment”  by  a  i-epresentative  of  the  chain  stores. 

The  Governor  quoted  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  J.  C.  Penney,  noted  operator  of 
chain  stores,  to  prove  that  there  continues  to  be  a  place  for  a 
man  who  prefers  to  own  his  own  store.  He  heartily  commended 
the  Capper-Kelly  bill,  which  he  referred  to  as  “an  effort  to  make 
business  civilized”  and  as  extending  to  merchandising  the  prin¬ 
ciples  applied  in  the  regulation  of  railroads,  warehouses  and 
other  public  utilities. 


Governor  Christianson  stated  in  his  speech  that  over  300,000 
independent  dealers  have  been  forced  out  of  business  through  the 
competition  of  the  chain  stores,  and  that  unless  the  move  toward 
centralization  is  stopped,  500,000  more  are  due  to  follow  them. 

The  Governor  stated,  in  part,  “these  800,000  masters  must  be¬ 
come  servants,  employees  of  great  chain  corporations,  cogs  in  a 
soulless  and  conscienceless  machine,  robots  of  distribution,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  obeying  orders  from  New  York,  directing  them  what 
to  sell,  how  to  sell  it  and  how  much  to  sell  it  for.  This  is  the 
prospect  facing  the  American  people  when  Main  Street  becomes 
Chain  Street.” 

The  Governor  then  spoke  of  the  economic  side  of  the  chain 
store  controversy,  declaring  that  many  of  the  claims  of  the  chain 
store  systems  as  to  the  savings  possible  to  the  consumer  through 
trading  with  them  are  exaggerated.  Arguments  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  used  to  bolster  the  claims  of  the  chains  that 
economic  conditions  are  responsible  for  their  growth: 

“An  inevitable  development,”  say  some.  “You  can  not  sweep 
back  the  tide  of  economic  forces.” 

“Chain  stores  have  come  in  response  to  social  and  economic 
needs,”  say  others.  “They  provide  a  more  efficient  means  for  the 
distribution  of  goods  and  commodities,  and  therefore  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  despite  artificial  and  legal  restrictions.” 

In  dealing  with  the  above  claims,  the  Governor  said,  in  part, 
“If  either  of  these  contentions  were  true,  I  should  not  be  here 
on  this  occasion.  I  should  not  care  to  take  up  the  cudgels  of  the 
independent  merchant  if  I  thought  he  was  a  vermiform  appendix 
in  the  body  economic,  I  should  be  the  first  to  advise  a  surgical 
operation.  I  should  not  be  here  if  I  believed  that  unyielding  eco¬ 
nomic  law  doomed  the  individual  distributor  to  extinction.” 

He  continues:  “No;  there  is  no  economic  law  which  dooms  the 
independent  merchant  to  inevitable  extinction.  If  the  indepen¬ 
dent  merchant  dies  it  is  his  own  fault;  it  is  because  he  retreats 
when  it  is  time  to  advance;  it  is  because  he  lies  down  and  lets 
the  enemy  march  over  him;  it  is  because  he  fails  to  call  to  his 
aid  the  millions  of  right-thinking  Americans — the  reserve  army 
that  has  never  yet  failed  to  rally  to  any  just  and  deserving 
cause.” 

Governor  Christianson  points  out  the  enormous  strides  made 
in  general  business  where  there  are  restrictions  against  unfair 
competition.  He  says  that  since  we  interfere  with  many  other 
industries  through  Federal  Trade  Commissions  and  fixing  of 
rates,  restriction  of  operations  and  many  other  means  taken  to 
insure  industrial  stability,  why  shouldn’t  the  same  steps  be  taken 
to  secure  stability  in  the  food  industry? 

In  dealing  with  the  claim  that  chain  stores  have  come  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  need  of  a  more  efficient  system  for  the  distribution 
of  foods  and  commodities.  Governor  Christianson  pointed  out  to 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Plein,  from  which  excerpts  follow: 

“For  certain  types  of  business  the  big  concern  has  an  un¬ 
doubted  advantage  over  the  smaller  competitor.  But  in  those 
J'nes  of  merchandising  where  success  depends  mainly  on  taking 
advantage  of  changing  trade  opportunities;  close,  watchful  con¬ 
tact  with  market  conditions,  and  expert  personal  superinten¬ 
dence.  the  smaller  operator  has  many  advantages  over  the  large 
establishment. 

“The  resourcefulness  and  freedom  of  action  of  the  individual 
will  always  go  far  towards  upsetting  the  advantage  of  large- 
scale  operation  of  the  more  complicated  organizations.  In  fact, 
these  characteristics  are  the  most  important  factors  in  maintain¬ 
ing  American  business.” 

Governor  Christianson  then  quoted  from  a  recent  statement  of 
J.  C.  Penney,  who,  in  discussing  the  individual  who  prefers  to 
operate  his  own  store,  said:  “There  will  always  be  room,  and 
plenty  of  it,  in  this  country  for  this  type  of  man.  If  he  has  the 
ability,  the  resources  and  the  necessary  energy,  he  will  succeed 
alongside  the  chain  store,  the  mail-order  house,  the  big  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  direct  house-to-house  salesman  or  any  other  type 
of  competition.” 

In  closing  his  speech,  the  Governor  stated  “there  is  no  economy 
in  commercial  piracy.  It  may  enable  a  few  men  to  amass  a  for¬ 
tune,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  it  spells  a  total  loss.  The 
consunmer  is  best  served  when  he  buys  his  goods  from  day  to 
day  at  honest  prices,  allowing  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  every 
item — a  profit  that  will  enable  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber  and 
the  retailer  to  continue  doing  business,  continue  to  compete  with 
each  other  in  a  fair  and  honorable  way.” 
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AS  NEAR  AS  YOUR 
NEEDS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  l9BramlTeeSt.,  AllstonStation 


N  EW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

2  Lofayctt*  St. 


lO 

H  6-  D  PLANTS 

No  long  hauls  or  tedious 
waits  when  you  depend 
on  H  &  D  service  for  your 
corrugated  hbre  shipping 
box  requirements.  Ten 
fully  equipped  box  mak¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  canning  belt 
bring  H  &  D  Service  as 
near  as  your  needs  for 
prompt  and  efficient  at¬ 
tention.  Information  or 
samples  and  prices  on 
request. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

3A8  Drexel  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

No.  Haven  and  Fairmount  Ave. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1220  Terminal  Tower  Bldg. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

800  Decatur  St. 


M  U  N  C  I  E  ,  I  N  D  . 

P.  O.  Box  357 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Packer's  Stotion 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

5110  Penrose  St. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

P.  O.  Box  1538 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  menially, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


COULD  HE  PLAY  IT? 

A  motorist  had  just  crashed  a  telegraph  pole.  Wires, 
pole  and  everything  came  down  around  his  ears.  They 
found  him  unconscious  in  the  wreckage,  but  as  they 
were  untangling  him  he  reached  out  feebly,  fingered  th  : 
wires  and  murmured: 

“Thank  heaven,  I  lived  clean — they’ve  given  me  a 
harp.” 


HEIGHT  OF  OPTIMISM 

The  Gossip — I  hear  your  store  was  robbed  last  night. 
Lose  much  ? 

The  Optimist — Some.  But  it  would  have  been  worse 
if  the  yeggs  had  got  in  the  night  before.  You  see.  yes¬ 
terday  I  just  finished  marking  down  everything  20  per 
cent. 


THE  HINDE  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Dacatur  Stroet  Sandusky,  Ohio 


MeStay  Robins  closed  Retorts 

Lightning  Box  Sealer 

CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

LOMBARD  and  CONCORD  STS..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


HARDLY  COMFORTABLE 

“Was  your  husband  in  comfortable  circumstances 
when  he  died?” 

“Not  by  a  jugful!  He  was  squashed  between  a  five- 
ton  truck  and  a  concrete  wall.” 


PROFESSIONAL  TOUCH 

Dentist — Which  tooth  do  you  want  extracted? 
Pullman  Porter — Lower  seven. 


POOR  PA 

Friend — What  kind  of  a  cpr  havo  vou? 

Father  of  a  Large  Family — Gosh!  how  should  I 
know  ?  I  never  get  to  drive  it. 


QUICK  RESULTS 

“Do  you  find  that  advertising  brinP's  quick  results?” 
“I  should  say  it  does.  Why,  only  the  other  day  we 
advertised  for  a  night  watchman,  and  that  night  the 
safe  was  robbed.” 


THAT  SETTLED  IT 

Aviator — The  engine’s  stalled  and  a  wine’s  off. 
Passenger  (on  first  flight  and  nervous) — Thank  good¬ 
ness  !  How  we  can  go  down. 


HIS  PLEASURE 

She  (indignantly) — You  had  no  business  to  kiss  me! 
He — But  it  wasn’t  business ;  it  was  pleasure. 


BUTCHER  SONG 

“Have  you  heard  the  butcher  song?” 
“Howzat?” 

“Butcher  arms  around  me,  honey.” 


BE  PREPARED 

A  drug  store  advocates  preparedness  with  this  sign 
above  its  soda  fountain :  “Take  home  a  brick.  You  may 
have  company.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

adhesives.  Paste*  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Dcvicee. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

LiH  Pori€  Mat  and  Mfs*  Co.,  La  Porta,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

HunUey  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Son*  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimoro. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottler*  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Cai>s.  See  Caps.- 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  dons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte.  Mich 


CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  B^timore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (lo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyor*. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottlei  Sea 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Col,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
'londensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLEIRS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlih,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettlas,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

(X)RN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chnnman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

Morrnl  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company.  Baltimore. 

Porn  Mixero  and  Agitators.  See  Oom  Cooker 
FUtem. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexsu. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  R^.  Deyices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

^Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  ^"neberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTUREJS,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  MacK 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

^w.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginsa. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Cow,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc,.  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach,  Co*.  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONlfitlNERS  for  Food  (not  heruMtlc- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (3orp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FYietion  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  FrulL 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

FYuit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfr*. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprmsue-Sellb  Corp..  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers,.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
HoistinK  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas.  etc. 


Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Canners'. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketew. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KF.TT1.es.  Process. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ws. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zaatrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Wmtminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  BaRim^e. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


laboratories,  for  Analysea  of  Goods.  EU. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
gtrasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore.  ^ 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markera. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cent. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Comig.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
PASTE.  CANNERS’, 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knarp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Rollins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  V. 

Rogers  Bros.  See<l  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  To..  Moarow,  Idaho 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K!  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  *lnc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEIELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltiihore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup, 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slasrsman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varietiee 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Hum-.ey  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N  V 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinaa. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  (3en- 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y, 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Tstc.  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
T«ters.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  PitUburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rsc. 
VINERS  ft  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers.  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systema  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte.  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 
FOR 

Sy raping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  all  Kinds  of  Seeds  That  Canners  Use 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


An  IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT  with  fine  smooth  surface  and  deep  or¬ 
ange-red  color.  The  interior  flesh  and  small  core  also  have  the  depth  of  color  so 
necessary  for  an  attractive  pack  of  diced  carrots. 

We  Can  Also  Furnish  The  Nantes  Coreless  Carrot. 

Our  strain  of  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET,  bred  specially  for  canners’  uses,  Is  a 
leader  in  producing  the  color  and  texture  essential  to  a  quality  pack. 


Continuous  Intensive  Breeding  Ground  operations  give  assurance  of  uniformly  high  quality. 

NATION  WIDE  IN  SERVICE 
PERSONAL  in  relation  to  the  INDIVIDUAL  CUSTOMER 


IMPROVED  CHANTENAY  CARROT 
(with  core  same  tint  as  color  of  flesh) 


DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEET 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


